


OUSING 


The turtle’s plate and 
carapace 


Afford him ample living 
space; 


Portable as well as trim, 


Where he goes, it goes with 
him! 


TURTLE-TYPE HOUSING FOR DEFENSE AREAS 
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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


soup, Chaclanall Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
y, Ci 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 


have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 
masonry. ‘ 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 
Phone — MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 
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BETTER VISION 
You get big picture-window 
view because more of the win- 
dow area is devoted to glass 
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MORE LIGHT 
You get more glass area — 
more light — because frames 
of Fenestra Steel Apartment 
Casements are designed to 


be rugged and rigid without 
being bulky. 
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—less obstruction to vision. 
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BETTER PROTECTION 
Tilt-in sill vent keeps children 


from falling out. Screens are 
installed safely from inside. 





You get e-a-s-y opening. Swing 
leaves twirl out to catch pass- 
ing breezes. Tilt-in sill vent is 
a built-in windguard. 
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FREEDOM 
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MAINTENANCE 
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@ See our exhibit in Booth 25 at the 
convention for the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 14-17. 
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Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Apartment Casements 
simply make any apartment a better place to live in. 

And a more profitable place to own. 

Because, besides providing better, more modern, fenestration, 
they give you the unmatched strength of steel and mever need 
painting! 

Fenestra Steel Windows are super hot-dip galvanized in 
Fenestra’s own special new plant—the only plant in America 
expressly designed for the purpose of galvanizing Steel Win- 
dows. Special automatic controls, special equipment, special 
technology—developed to give you the most permanent win- 
dows made, bar none! 

Ask for your copy of the illustrated book showing why 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows will save 
you thousands of dollars in maintenance costs over the years. 

Call your Fenestra Representative, or write Detroit Steel 


Products Company, Department JH-8, 2294 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan. *e 


EEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


FROM THE ONLY PLANT IN AMERICA ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED TO HOT-DIP GALVANIZE STEEL WINDOWS 
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HOMES 


William Blackfield’s home develop- 
ments in Lafayette, California, re- 
ceived national recognition when they 
won the “First Award for Economy 
Homes” in the Neighborhood Devel- 
opment Contest of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. 


and in the kitchen... 


CROSLEY EQUIPMENT, 


No wonder Mr. Blackfield chose Crosley Kitchen appliances 
and equipment when he planned his prize-winning homes! 

After all, Crosley products have been winning praises from the 
public for years. Homemakers just seem to have a natural prefer- 
ence for Crosley. They like the convenience, beauty and quality of 
‘all Crosley Kitchen products. 

Builders and architects like the completeness of the Crosley line 
... and the simplicity with which they may design a kitchen of any 
shape or size with Crosley products. 

Install these fine Crosley products in the houses you build: 
Shelvador® Refrigerators, Electric Ranges, Wall Cabinets, Base 
Cabinets, Range and Refrigerator Pantries, Sinks and Electric 
Food Waste Disposers and Shelvador® Freezers. 


For a free booklet describing the entire Crosley line, 
simply send your name and address to Builder Sales, 
Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, 
1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 






























MODEL LE-7 


One of the compact Shelvador Refrigera- 
tors ideally suited to small homes and apart- 
ments. Among the many features are across- 
the-top freezer, shelves recessed in the door 
and frozen-storage drawer. 
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Just 1/32° ( > ) faucet leak 
MUSHROOMS ato MIC WASTE 
of approximately 95,000 gallons 

of water yearly —costing: 


1. 



















= © $1.90 per M cublle feet 
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Nine houses meet tests for “portable” 
housing for use in defense areas 


page 262 





Research projects on social aspects of 
housing go forward under university, 
private sponsorship page 273 


Holder 


practical, economical, and 


sanitary solution to garbage 


Democratic, Republican platforms on 


and candidates’ housing stand 
page 
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PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
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Method of conducting income re-ex- 
amination interviews debated page 283 
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Appraisals Redevelopment 
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THE 
PORTABLE HOUSE 





Like the turtle, the national defense 
effort soon can take its house with it 
wherever it goes. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, charged with 
meeting housing needs for defense in- 
dustry areas, does not expect that its 
problem will be solved with the same 
simplicity ——and the same _ painless 
process — as the turtle’s. But it hopes to 
meet the shifting demands for tempo- 
rary defense housing with units as 
sturdy, as esthetically sound, and almost 
as portable as the turtle’s shell. 

Nine portable houses, built to 
HHFA specifications by eight com- 
panies, were given trial runs in April 
and May and the results were made 
public in June. These tests were 
supervised by HHFA Special Advises 
Ralph Kaul, long an advocate of port- 
able and mobile housing (see August, 
1950 JournaL, page 272), whose voice 
has been a major one in_ bringing 
about the new portable housing pro- 
gram. 

In the trials, the nine houses were 
taken from one location, where they 
had been ready for occupancy; trans- 
ported through an urban area to an- 
other location; and set up, ready for 
occupancy again. While Mr. Kaul’s 
report on the trials is cautious in its 
wording, it seems clear that the houses 
in general, besides meeting HHFA 
specifications, pleased observers both 
for their ease and speed of portability, 
as well as by meeting “the livability 
and durability standards generally ap- 
plied to permanent fixed-to-site hous- 
ing.” 

Next Step 

Next step, therefore, will be to ask 
the eight companies to bid on hous- 
ing for specific projects, once they are 
programmed by HHFA. Last year, 
HHFA Administrator Foley turned 
over to the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration the job of erecting and man- 
aging all temporary defense housing 
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after HHFA had decided where it 
was needed. As of this month, PHA 
had let contracts in almost the full 
amount of the 25 million dollars appro- 
priated last October for temporary de- 
fense housing, using the funds for the 
purchase of almost 7000 trailers and 
temporary demountable units in 35 lo- 
calities. PHA will now take on not only 
the allocation of the new 50 million 
dollar appropriation for temporary 
housing that got congressional ap- 
proval on July 4 but also another 12.5 
million supplemental appropriation 
made available in June. It is antici- 
pated that the bulk of these funds 
will go into a portable unit program. 
When the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was considering the 
1952 defense housing and community 
facilities bill in July, it expressly stated 
that the 50 million 
recommending for temporary defense 


dollars it was 


housing be used for “good demount- 
able housing . . . capable of long-range 
use in other localities” wherever possi- 
ble. Thus, the temporary housing pro- 
gram for 1952-1953 may be off to a 
more auspicious start than in 1951-52 
—armed with a larger appropriation 
and with the possibility of utilizing 
improved types of structures. 


The Past 

The need to devise a new approach 
to the temporary housing problem 
has been recognized for several years 
—almost from the time back in the 
early 40’s when temporary units first 
began to go up under the Lanham Act 
for defense workers in the pre-World 
War II “tooling up” era. General con- 
sensus has been that temporaries are 
too costly to build, too costly to main- 
tain, and too quick to degenerate, 
(Continued column one, page 263) 











ESTIMATED COST OF RELOCATABLE HOUSING SYSTEMS 
IN TRIAL RUN PROGRAM 
First location Relocation 
Dollars Dollars 

Floor — —_—_— 

area, Per Per 
square Per square Per square Man- 
feet unit foot unit foot hours 
Acorn Houses, Inc. 804 $7,950 | $ 9.89 $629 $ .78 159 
Gresham-Construction Co. 798 8,450 10.59 836 1.08 204 
Home Building Corporation 855 8,000 9.36 956 1.12 240 
Mobilhome Corporation 1,045 8,250 7.89 678 65 154 

Mobilhome Corporation 

Split House 931 7,000 7.52 758 31 169 
Nicoll Lumber Co. 858 7,000 8.16 864 1.01 197 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 788 7,700 9.77 624 79 122 
South Bend Fabricating Co. 768 8.570 11.16 997 1.30 247 
Transa-Housing, Inc. ~ 821 6,800 8.28 521 .63 120 
Average 852 7,747 9.18 766 91 180 
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THE ACORN 
HOUSE 









Built by 

Acorn Houses, Inc. 
in East Acton, 
Massachusetts 














T The Acorn House, designed by Karl Koch and John 
earn Bemis, folds into an 8 by 24 foot package. In the top 
left picture it is shown being hoisted off the low-bed 
' . 4 semi-trailer used for highway transport of the unit. 
| onsen dinate eseacon Once the house is set on its steel and concrete founda 
; / tion, the hinged floor and end-wall panels are un- 
a i folded from around the mechanical core by the use 
. s of chain hoists (left center above). Then the side wall 
Eo ies panels are fastened in place, to be followed by the roof 

| | nomen girders and panels. 

i | OINING ALCOVE MITCHEN HM 











The finished house, ready for occupancy, is shown 
| right above. As illustrated in the floor plan on the 
g I 














anges | | left, the Acorn House has two bedrooms, a bath and 
- | | = kitchen built around the central core, and living and 
| | °. ae | dining areas about equal to the bedroom space. Its 
poucn | panels are made of “honeycomb” corrugated paper 
onesie layers, impregnated with plastic and covered with 

= ss‘ — stressed-skin plywood. 
sometimes taking neighboring areas lem. First, the hope that no more to meet shelter needs in military stag- 
down with them. temporaries would be built had to be ing areas, trailers and temporary bar- 
Out of a recognition of these facts, abandoned, because analysis showed racks were still the best answer. The 
HHFA set out to find some new an- that for the temporary needs of con- temporary defense housing that was 

swers to the temporary housing prob- _ struction workers in defense areas and 


(Continued column one, page 270) 
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A PORTABLE HOUSE 
WITH FOLDING WALLS, 

the Transa-House has its own in- 
tegrated running gear, so it can be 
folded up into a package and pulled 
like a trailer coach in transit. When 
relocated, the Transa-House— 
made in Long Beach, California by 
Transa-Housing, Inc.—is set up 
by unfolding the walls out from 
around the central ‘“‘mechanical 
core.”’ The wall panels are made 
of stressed skin plywood. 












EXPANDABLE FROM 
A TIGHT PACKAGE 
to a full-size two bedroom house, 
the Gresham-Bergstrom house has 
two gable end sections that are 
folded up for transit, with wall and 
roof panels inside. Hauled on 
standard trucking equipment to 
the site, the gable ends are divided 
and expanded with the stressed 
skin plywood panels. 
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MOVED ALL 
IN ONE PIECE, 

the Mobilhome requires a special 
highway permit for relocation. But 
this apparent disadvantage has not 
stopped the expansion of the 
Mobilhome Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, which has 18 licensed plants 
in eight states. Some of these 
houses have been moved more than 
100 miles on special dollies, drawn 
by a truck. A product of the 
Bakersfield plant of Mobilhome, 
this house has a wooden frame and 
siding construction. 
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A FURNACE, 
RANGE, AND SINK 

are built into the “‘core’’ of the 
Nicoll Lumb Company house, 
along with a hotwater heater and 
bathroom facilities. The utility 
lines are readied for connection be- 
fore the house is moved onto its 
foundation. Built in Redwood City, 
California, the Nicoll house has de- 
mountable wall and roof panels that 
fit in a package made up of the 
central ‘“‘core’’ and the gable end 
walls. 
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AWNING WINDOWS 
AND MCDULAR PANELS 

are interchangeable in the curtain 
walls of the Home Building Corpo- 
ration House, built in Sedalia, 
Missouri. Like six others of the 
portable houses shown on pages 
263-266, the Missouri unit has a 
compact utility ‘“‘core’’ section. 
Wall panels, gables, and roof panels 
are all demountable. This house, 
with three bedrooms, has a trussed 
roof structure, with interior panels 
of laminated material. 


SPLIT DOWN 
THE MIDDLE 
for easier relocation, this alternate 
system shown by the Mobilhome 
Corporation of America is rejoined 
into one unit at the site. Otherwise 
built like a conventional frame and 
stucco house, the Mobilhome 
shown here has doubled studs in 
the spinal section. Houses like this 
one, made in the El Monte, Cali- 
fornia plant of Mobilhome, have 
been moved 175 miles without 
damage to the stucco exterior. 
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BOX CAR 
PRINCIPLE 








“UNISHELTER’’—BUILT BY 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 

Unishelters are built by the same 
principles their manufacturer uses in 
making stressed-skin plywood boxcars. 
The plastic coated plywood panels are 
assembled into complete sections at the 
factory and the mechanical core (in 
midair, left below) has been fitted with 
plumbing and fixtures. The sections are 
moved on low-bed trailers to the build 
ing site. 

Adaptable to several floor layouts, the 
Unishelter is shown below with its 
three sections combined into a modified 
H-shape. The kitchen and bathroom 
“core” is set in the center, with the 
two-bedroom section on one side, and 
the section containing living and dining 
areas on the other. 





C 
30° 
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BEDROOM BECPROOM 














The above house, built by the South 
Bend Fabricating Company of Seattle, 
is built around a mechanical core and 
is made of demountable wall, floor, 
and roof panels in modular width. 
When its roof and ceiling panels and 


collapsible rodf trusses are demounted 
(right above), their hinged construc- 
tion allows compact packaging. 

The clear span roof trusses allow for 
floor plan flexibility by leaving the 
living area free for rearrangement of 











the storage wall cabinets that are used 
to separate the different living areas. 
Two of the three bedrooms are sep- 
arated by such cabinets and another 
serves as a partition between the din- 
ing-kitchen area and the living room. 
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LOS ANGELES PROJECTS STARTED 
IN SPITE OF COUNCIL PROTESTS 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles has gone ahead with 
contract letting and construction on its 
San Pedro and West Los Angeles sites, 
despite long standing city council op- 
position. The authority has also filed 
a $670,000 damage suit against the 
council, charging that council delaying 
actions have cost it that much in work 
delays and increased costs. 

These housing authority actions 
were met by a city council resolution 
requesting cancellation by the Public 
Housing Administration of an annual 
contributions contract for 10,000 low- 
rent units between PHA and _ the 
Los Angeles housing authority. The 
resolution also demanded that the 
authority provide figures on its ex- 
penditures to date on the 10,000 unit 
program, together with detailed facts 
about project plans, and instructed the 
city attorney to prepare an ordinance 
authorizing the placing of a bond issue 
to finance the cancellation on the No- 
vember ballot. 

The cancellation resolution was based 
on a rider on a June congressional ap- 
propriations bill that allows cancellation 
of federal public housing contracts in 
cities where anti-housing referenda are 
passed, if the locality repays all federal 
loan funds expended up to the date of 
cancellation. A disputed anti-housing 
referendum was passed in Los Angeles 
in June and the above move is the first 
concrete plan advanced by the council 
for repaying the approximately 18 mil- 
lion dollars of federal funds so far ex- 
pended for the program. 

At the same time it filed its damage 
suit against the council, the Los Angeles 
authority demanded that the city coun- 
cil fulfill the terms of its cooperation 
agreement by vacating streets, annexing 
county land, and passing other legisla- 
tion needed for project completions. 
Contempt of court proceedings against 
the council were filed August 4 to 
enforce the cooperation agreement in 
accordance with the California state 
supreme court’s affirmation of the co- 
operation agreement and PHA-housing 
authority agreements last April (see 
July Journat, page 241). 

These latest skirmishes are part of a 
housing battle that began last Decem- 
ber, when the council voted to break 
the housing contracts it had approved 
when plans were presented to it by 
Mayor Bowron in 1949. At that time 
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the council approved sites and financing 
plans and agreed to sign a contract 
with the housing authority for the 
building of 10,000 low-rental units. 
Attempts to break the contracts were 
begun last November after much site 
land had been cleared. Councilman 
Timberlake, after investigating the facts 
behind the controversy, charged in Jan- 
uary that the contract cancellation at- 
tempts were part of a plan by private 
interests to huy up site lands at reduced 
costs, after the housing contracts were 
broken and the land put on sale. 


INDIANAPOLIS FACES LAW SUIT 
FOR HOUSING LOAN REPAYMENT 

The Public Housing Administration 
informed the city of Indianapolis and 
the Indianapolis Housing Authority 
in June that a recovery suit would 
follow failure to repay $226,814 in 
loans made by PHA for public hous- 
ing in Indianapolis. 

This federal move followed Indian- 
apolis city council action in March re- 
pealing all previous measures creat- 
ing the housing authority there. At 
that time PHA said the federal gov- 
ernment would prosecute collection of 


the loans “with all the vigor at its 
disposal” unless the council reversed 
its action within 60 days. In Montana 
and California suits brought to force 
compliance by city councils with hous- 
ing contracts entered into by them 
(see July Journat, page 241), the coun- 
cil lost the decision in each case. 

The four loans making up the con- 
tested sum were advanced by the fed- 
eral government under public hous- 
ing agreements dating back to 1949. 
These included city council approval 
of a preliminary loan, approval of a 
cooperation agreement between the 
city and the housing authority, ap- 
proval of seven housing sites, and a 
council ok for housing bonds issued 
by the Indianapolis Housing Authority. 


SOMERVILLE PROJECT PLANNED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OLDER COUPLES 

A project built especially for older 
couples will soon go up in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, the Somerville Hous- 
ing Authority has announced. Archi- 
tects for the development have been 
instructed to include features suitable 
for housing older couples in the 40 to 
50 unit development. One of three 
projects now planned by the Somerville 
Housing Authority, the one-bedroom 
units will be centrally located, near 
the YMCA, the public library, parks, 
and other community facilities. 











As of June 30, the Worcester Hous- 
ing Authority began taking applications 
for its 600 unit Great Brook Valley 
Garden Apartments and thus climaxed 
construction of the public housing por- 


tion of a proposed “new town” on the 
outskirts of the city, to be jointly de- 
veloped with private and public funds. 
Pictured above in front of a plan for 
the Great Brook Valley “ideal commun- 
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ity” are, left to right, Louis Katz, chief 
leasing and occupancy officer of the 
Boston office of the Public Housing 
Administration; Mayor Andrew B. 
Holmstrom; and John Kane, director 
of the PHA Boston office. 

The Great Brook plan was first an- 
nounced in early 1950 by the Worcester 
Housing Authority (see April 1950 
JourNaL, page 124). It proposed the de- 
velopment of a 745 acre valley area on 
the edge of the city with a combination 
of 1000 units of publicly financed hous- 
ing and some 2600 units of privately 
owned single-family and multi-family 
homes. In late 1951, the first publicly 
financed units were opened when initial 
occupancy began for 390 unit Curtis 


Apartments, a state aided veterans 
housing development. Great Brook 
Valley Garden Apartments opened 


on June 30 of this year, are federally 
financed under the Housing Act of 
1949, 

This vacant land building was plan- 
ned to tie in with the clearance and 
rebuilding of one of Worcester’s central 
city blighted areas, which will require 
the displacement of several hundred 
families. The proposed re-use of the 
cleared area is a combination of com- 
mercial structures, a bus terminal, off- 
street parking, a public library, and 
an annex to the city hall—a plan that 
received unanimous city council ap- 
proval early this year and that is now 
going forward with planning advance 
funds from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, 


DISPUTED NEW YORK PROJECTS 
WIN FEDERAL GRANT APPROVAL 

Four of the 10 redevelopment proj- 
ects planned by New York City for 
the past two years moved out of the 
planning stage and into the realm of 
reality by winning federal approval in 
June for a capital grant of over 20 
million dollars to be used in clearance 
and resale of the sites under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Prior to gaining federal approval 
for the four projects, the Committee 
for Slum Clearance Plans had to ac- 
cept final responsibility for relocation 
of present residents of the sites, al- 
though private redevelopers are to 
handle the actual relocation work. Op- 
position to federal approval of the 
projects arose from a body of civic 
groups principally on grounds that 
inadequate provisions were being made 
to. meet the relocation problem, with 
particular concern expressed that the 
private redevelopers were to be handed 
the relocation job. Special concern was 
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also felt by the 10 protesting organiza- 
tions, which have all worked for slum 
clearance in the past, for middle-in- 
come families not qualified for public 
housing and not financially able to build 
for themselves, as well as for the hun- 
dreds of minority families involved, 
for whom the already tight market was 
said to be severely restricted. 

The four New York projects, with 
an aggregate estimated cost of 85 
million dollars, are in the Corlears 
Hook, North Harlem, West Park, and 
Harlem areas of the city. The rede- 
veloper for the Corlears Hook project, 
providing 1600 units under a coopera- 
tive financing plan, will be the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. David Dubinsky, head of that 
union, says the 7.5 million dollars is 
available for this use because the union 
decided that mortgages guaranteed by 
the Federal Housing Administration 
are as sound as government bonds, the 
usual investment outlet for union 
funds. 

The city has given the Corlears 
Hook project a 25 year tax exemption 
on the improvement. City officials ex- 
pect an annual tax increase of 1.5 
million dollars from the other areas as 
a result of tax evaluation rises brought 
about by redevelopment. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE SPEAKS 
AT SANFORD PROJECT DEDICATION 


Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, nation- 
ally recognized educator, spoke at the 
May 30 dedication ceremonies for the 
Sanford Housing Authority’s new Wil- 
liam Clark Court, which will provide 
85 new public housing units in the 
Florida city. Dr. Bethune is president 








of Bethune-Cookman College in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

The new project, set adjacent to 
Castle Brewer Court, another SHA de- 
velopment, includes one building with 
extra-wide doors and shower enclosure 
especially designed for wheel chair in- 
valids. 

Among those introduced at the cere- 
monies was Ralph Cowan, former presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Sanford 
authority, earlier commended in an 
authority resolution for “completely 
abandoning the operation of his own 
business” to expedite completion of 
Sanford’s three low-rent projects. 

The new project is named for the 
late William Clark, realtor and builder 
credited with improvement and devel- 
opment of the Goldsboro section of San 
ford, where the new project is located. 
His granddaughter, Eartha Portier, a 
Tallahassee teacher, followed Dr. 
Bethune as speaker. 


DETROIT SETS AUCTION DATE 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT LAND 

Advertisements announcing a July 
30 public auction of the land cleared 
in the Gratiot redevelopment project 
area in Detroit (see July Journa, page 
237) were run by the Detroit Housing 
Commission during late June and early 
July in The New York Times, the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the Chicago Tribune, and a 
series of Detroit papers. The ad- 
vertisement listed minimum bids ac- 
ceptable for the 13 “parcels” of land 
into which the Gratiot area has been 
divided for sale to private redevelop- 
ers. 

Four days before the sale notice ap- 
peared, the Detroit city council ap- 
proved a contract, still contingent upon 
President Truman’s approval, for a 
low-rental housing project covering 42 
blocks east of the Gratiot redevelop- 
ment area. The Gratiot section itself 
is primarily intended for housing built 
by private enterprise, with some pro- 
vision for industrial and commercial 
use. Clearance was begun in the Gratiot 
area in November 1950. (See January 
1951 JourNnaL, page 13). 


TACOMA GETS 140 UNITS OF 
MUCH TRAVELED HOUSING 

Fifty miles of land and sea travel 
for 35 four-apartment buildings has 
netted Tacoma, Washington 140 units 
of private housing that rents for $57.50 
a month. 

The housing was first erected out- 
side of Bremerton, Washington during 
the war for personnel at the Bremer- 
ton navy yard. When the war was over, 
the need for the housing at Bremerton 
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HOUSING, HEALTH COOPERATION CLEARS SLUMS IN LITTLE ROCK 





Ay 
HOUSE C@\DEMNED 
Unfit Fer Homan Habitation 
Penalty for Vielation~$25.00 Fine 


“Unfit for human habitation,” these five houses and 60 
more like them are slated to be razed after condemnation by the 
sanitation division of the Little Rock, Arkansas health depart- 
ment. The Little Rock Housing Authority is giving priority to 
residents of such condemned dwellings as units become available 





in its low-rental projects. Nearly all of the famiies qualify for 
such housing. Gradual clearing out of such houses, aided by co- 
operation between the city and the housing authority, has been 
in progress for several years. The Little Rock authority has almost 
1000 units reserved under provisions of the 1949 housing act. 





no longer existed and the government 
sold the buildings. The present owner 
of the project, after being stopped in 
relocation plans for the houses because 
of zoning, problems in moving the 
structures, and financing, finally found 
a suitable site and made arrangements 
to move the buildings by land and 
water. 

The 35 wooden structures, each 
weighing 50 tons, were moved over 
the Puget Sound by barge during 
a 10-week period and set up in what 
the owner calls Edgewood Park, just 
outside Tacoma. Cost of moving the 
structures averaged $3000 each. An- 
other $2000 was needed to remodel 
and renew each building. Some $30,000 
was spent on landscaping and another 
$30,000 on streets and sidewalks for 
the project. 


NCHA VOTES SEGREGATION END 
IN THREE WASHINGTON PROJECTS 
The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority has moved to open three of 
the projects in its current construction 
program to integrated occupancy. 
This decision, however, does not affect 
existing occupancy policies for projects 
already completed and under the au- 
thority’s management, NCHA ays. 
All three projects affected by the 
new policy are in neighborhoods con- 
taining both Negro and white residents 
and are located where schools, play- 
grounds, and other community facili- 
ties are available to both races. De- 
cisions regarding other new projects 
in NCHA’s current program will be 
based on a study of community facili- 
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ties in their areas, Executive Director 
John Ihlder says. 

The three new projects are Stanton 
Dwellings, with 348 units; a new 500 
unit project to replace temporary war 
housing at Lily Ponds Dwellings; and 
Carrollsburg Dwellings Number 2, a 
500 unit project. 


PHILADELPHIA CITED FOR 
QUALITY OF ITS PROGRAM 
Philadelphia’s housing and redevelop- 
ment program, praised by Architectural 
Forum for “attacking the problem of 
blight in a startling new way” and 
commended by the American Institute 
of Architects as a “stirring example 
of what may be achieved in the early 
stages of redevelopment,” moved ahead 
recently with the opening of the city’s 


" first housing project and its first rede- 


velopment project under the Housing 
Act of 1949. The redevelopment 
authority’s Penn Towne Apartments 
was dedicated in April and in June 
the housing authority opened Arch 
Homes for tenant applications. 

Arch Homes, nearing completion of 
its 77 units, is one of five low-rental 
projects that The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority now has either under 
construction or about to be started. Six 
more now planned by the authority 
await federal approval. 

Land for five slum clearance projects 
is to be purchased by The Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority under Title 
I of the 1949 housing act and then re- 
sold to the housing authority, acting as 
redeveloper. A total of $3,840,000 has 
been earmarked by the redevelopment 


authority for purchasing the sites, 
which will be sold at written down 
prices to the housing agency. The 
projects themselves will be financed 
and built under housing provisions of 
the 1949 law, in a unique combined 
utilization of Title I and Title III pro- 
visions. 

The first of these five low-rent hous- 
ing projects, East Poplar, with 203 units, 
already has received federal approval 
and is expected to be placed under con 
struction in early 1953, following relo- 
cation of site families. 

The Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority’s Penn Towne Apartments, 
one part of the planned redevelopment 
of what is known as the East Poplar 
redevelopment area, is composed of 138 
new and 36 rehabilitated apartments. 
Other projects going forward in the 
area include a 203 unit public housing 
project, a “self-help” rehabilitation 
project for 100 families sponsored by 
American Friends, Inc., a park strip, 
and enlargement of public school 
grounds. 

Planning and purchase of Penn 
Towne were financed with the aid of 
federal and state grants, under Title I 
of the 1949 housing act. That law al- 
lows the federal government to sub- 
sidize up to two-thirds of the write- 
down on redeveloped land, but The 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority, 
with state aid, paid $79,000 more than 
its third of the $521,571 write-down on 
the Penn Towne land. Both this write- 
down and state subsidization in the 
amount of $733,000 of the $2,239,420 
construction and rehabilitation costs 
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were made possible by the 1949 state 
housing and redevelopment law. 

A 40 year bond issue for 1.7 million 
dollars, one of the first sold by a re- 
development authority, was floated for 
long-term financing of Penn Towne 
when no private capital appeared for 
redevelopment of the land on which 
it was to be built. (Normally redevelop- 
ment agencies sell cleared land to priv- 
ate redevelopers immediately after clear- 
ance, thus avoiding the long-term 
financing problem.) Principal and inter- 
est payments of around 3.5 per cent 
on the Penn Towne bonds will be paid 
from rental earnings. The bonds are 
guaranteed by these earnings and by 
first mortgage claims on the project. 

The current private operator of 
Penn Towne has an option to buy the 
project within 28 years. If he does 
not, the property will be put up for 
sale through a public offering. 








PORTABLE HOUSE— 

(Continued from page 263) 

provided under last year’s 25 million 
dollar appropriation was of that type 
and pretty generally for that purpose. 
But the HHFA analysis showed that 
another type of defense and military 
housing need exists — a need for 
sturdy, livable housing for areas that 
are drawing in workers and service 
personnel for what may be a rather 
limited period — or may turn out to 
be a period of several years — but in 
any case not the 20 or 30 years neces- 
sary to amortize the cost of fixed-to- 
site houses. 

“Recognizing this problem,” Mr. 
Kaul says in his report, “Raymond M. 
Foley, administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, authorized 
a trial program to ascertain whether 
it would be feasible and economical 
to use good relocatable housing as an 
alternative to temporary housing in 
areas where the need is indeterminate.” 


Financial Feasibility 

Out of this experimental approach 
has come the conviction that, contrary 
to past experience with temporary de- 
fense housing, the cost of the portable 
units can be amortized with rental in- 
come, set at reasonable levels. A 100 
unit project set on $1000 lots, the 
HHFA report says, can rent its units 
at $73.37 —a figure based on private 
rental defense housing formulae — 
and pay for itself in 29 years, 4 
months. Operating expenses, reloca- 
tion of a quarter of the units, and a 
write-off of 75 per cent for vacated 
land are included in this calculation. 
Mr. Kaul assumes in his figuring that 
(Continued column three, page 281) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1952 1951 








June 106,000 
First six months 567,500 


132,500 
590,000 
; bile: ; a = 2 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 1951 
June $1,020,000,000 $1,004,000,000 
First six months $5,280,000,000 $5,590,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce _ 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 








June First six June First six 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Number 20,400 112,100 48,300 120,200 
Per cent to total 19 20 36 20 


Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics _ 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 




















June First six June First six 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951. 
Private 99,200 523,500 90,300 529,100 
Public 6,800 44,000 42,200 60,900 
Total 106,000 567,500 132,500 590,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics — 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





June First six June First six 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Urban 57,000 311,700 339,800 84,700 
Rural nonfarm 49,000 255,800 250.200 47,800 
Total 106,000 567,500 590,000 132,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 

May $1,511,488,000 $1,443,538,000 
First five months $6,956,128,000 $6,697 506,000 
During May, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled $138,995,000. 
Also during May, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $202,758,000. FHA and VA combined were 23 per cent of total 
recordings during May. 





Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20.000 or less) 


1952 1951 
May 255,878 23543,936 
First five months 1,184,625 1,186,479 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


“LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, VIII, and 1X) 








June First six June First six 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Number of projects 22 116 43 279 
Dwelling units 3,288 22,308 7,007 36,479 


Dollar amount $26,505,300 $175,094,550 $52,585,134 $287,499,895 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 








1952 1951 
April $2.276 $2.167 
March $2.293 $2.163 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
(1947-1949=100) 








1952 1951* 
June 119.9 124.6 
First six months average 120.4 126.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





*Revised data do not replace the former indexes (1926—100). 
The official index (1947-1949=100) began January 1952. 
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CONFERENCE ON 
HOUSING FOR AGED 
DRAWS OVER 400 


The first national conference on 
housing for the aging, attended by 
more than 400 delegates representing 
public and private housing officials, 
experts in geriatrics, and aged people 
themselves, was held at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 24-26. 
Sponsoring agencies in addition to the 
university included the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Michigan 
State Medical Society, and the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The conferees agreed on two major 
points: (a) older people do not wish 
to live with their married children; 
(b) they prefer living in communities 
representative of all age groups to liv- 
ing in special developments for older 
people. 

Agreement on actual methods for 
providing better housing for the aged 
did not come so easily. NAHO Presi- 
dent Clarence C. Klein presented the 
view (see July JournaL, page 248) that 
existing legislation, the housing acts of 
1937 and 1949, provides the proper ma- 
chinery for housing the low-income 
families among the aging. However, 
Earl C. Doyle, executive vice-president 
of the Builders Association of Metro- 
politan Detroit sought a different meth- 
od, saying: “We will vigorously oppose 
public housing, the socialistic answer.” 
Delegates John Ihider and Philip Klutz- 
nick refuted the “socialism” charge and 
William C. Loring, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston, suggested that 
privately financed housing for older 
people could be managed by local hous- 
ing authorities. 

Chicago architect I. S. Loewenberg 
felt that existing legislation should be 
changed to permit admission of single 
persons into public housing, thus offer- 
ing aged people without families a 
chance to live in low-rent housing. 

Edmond Hoben, urban studies spe- 
cialist in HHFA’s division of research, 
made the point that there is no such 
thing as “dwellings that constitute 
housing in themselves” and reminded 
the audience that “community services 
must be part of the picture.” 

Mrs. Bette Jenkins, NAHO report- 
er for the North Central Regional 
Council, in attendance at the confer- 
ence, said that while the conference 
had posed more problems than it of- 
fered solutions, it did succeed in (1) 
achieving a clear definition of need 
for housing the aged and (2) develop- 
ing a long required sense of direction. 
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Box Score 


PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


State 
391 


Include s 35 
Islands. 


Localities 
Projects 


Applications 
Amounts 


(As of June 30, 1952) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
s Localities Amount 
247 


$201,217,542 


states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 


Approved Approved Activities Approved 
166 58 11 
—— RS 17 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporar Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
153 75 6 13 
$4,650,403 $3,000,097 $18,823,469 $43,499,639 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 


(As of June 30, 1952) 


Program Reservations Approved 


Applications Units States 


1068 360.9671 $42 


1Excluding « 
“Includes 39 
Virgin Islan 


ancellations. 


states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
1s. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 





Requested President 
Localities 1068 1018 
Units 359,371 349.94? 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
ORR 350.273 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
199,728 1094 643 


Localities 
Units 
Projects 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started ¥ Completed 


833 567 199 
245,549 136,211 29,259 
1462 911 283 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








Application 
Approved 


13,404 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of June 30, 1952) 


Borrowers Borrowers 


Whose Work Whose Work 
Is Under Way Is Complete 
$62,389,277 5,228 6,662 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 


s Amount of 
Approved Loans 
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URBAN LAND PROBLEMS, POLICIES 
REPORTED ON BY UN SECRETARIAT 

Preliminary findings of a study on 
worldwide urban land policies have 
been released by the United Nations 
secretary general in a report titled 
Current Information on Urban Land 
Policies. The study was prompted by 
general concern over lack of infor- 
mation on urban land problems and 
emphasis on the importance of such 
information in the report of the UN 
mission of experts to south and south- 
east Asia (see April JourNaL, page 
141). 

Charles Abrams, New York housing 
expert, has written a general analysis 
of urban land problems and a summary 
of existing policies, which forms the 
first section of the report. His analysis 
discusses the historical development of 
land controls, the general framework 
of public power over land, use of com- 
pulsory methods of acquiring land for 
housing, various controls exercised over 
land cost and speculation, and the 
international housing problem as it has 
affected land policies in a number of 
countries. The general summary is fol- 
lowed by reports on the specific policies 
and problems of 12 areas, among them 
four less developed countries. Reports 
for the following areas are included: 
Belgium, France, Netherlands, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (report consists of 
excerpts from legislation on acquisi- 
tion of land for governmental or public 
use), Latin America (all countries 
grouped together because problems and 
policies are so similar), United States, 
Costa Rica, India, Israel, and Singapore. 

The report concludes with a series 
of four case studies on timing of hous- 
ing schemes—from conception to oc- 
cupancy—in four different areas: the 
town of Celje, Slovenia, Yugoslavia; 
Liverpool, England; New York City; 
the city of Singapore. In no case is the 
estimated time for completion of a proj- 
ect less than two and a half to three 
years, even under ideal circumstances. 

In its current form, the report is to 
serve as a working instrument and to 
be revised after comment by the UN 
social commission and member coun- 
tries. Hence, it is not available for 
general distribution. However, the 
secretariat welcomes comment and 
criticism that will contribute to the final 
report and will furnish copies for such 
purposes. Copies can be obtained by 
requesting document number ST/- 
SOA/9 from Ernest Weissmann, Chief, 
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Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning Section, Room 2784, United Na- 
tions, New York 17, New York. 


IFHTP CONGRESS TO BE HELD 
IN LISBON, SEPTEMBER 21-27 

Lisbon will be the scene of the 
twenty-first congress of the Internation- 
al Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, which will meet September 
21 to 27. High up on the provisional 
program for the congress sessions is 
consideration of urban land _ policies, 
for which the UN report outlined above 
will serve as a working paper. 

Other general sessions scheduled 
provisionally will cover housing in 
tropical climates, long-term reconstruc- 
tion, and relation between dwelling 
type and plan and layout of residential 
units. Small study groups will consider 
such topics as use of local building 
materials, relation of rent to family in- 
come, role of the voluntary housing 
association, and town planning educa- 
tion. There will also be an international 
exhibition and visits to local spots of 
interest. After the congress, a four day 
tour of Portugal will include leading 
cities and new quarters and town plan- 
ning schemes that are under way. 

NAHO will be represented at the 
meeting by Executive Director John 
Lange, who has been granted a travel- 
ling fellowship to make the trip by the 
Public Administration Clearing House 
out of its Ford Foundation funds. Mr. 
Lange’s presence at the congress will 
reflect the greatly increased interest in 
international housing in this country 
and in NAHO. 

Full details are available from the 
Headquarters, International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, 
Paleisstraat 5, The Hague, Netherlands. 


HOUSING, PLANNING ON AGENDA 
FOR PAN AMERICAN MEETING 
Low-cost housing, planning, and 
urban areas are topics slated for the 
agenda of the fourth meeting of the 
Inter-American Congress of Municipali- 
ties, which will convene in Montevideo, 
Uruguay from February 20 to 28, 1953. 
The program for other discussion ses- 
sions, tours, and outings is now in 
preparation. Further information about 
the meeting is available from the 
American Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation, 1313 East 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois or 
from Dr. Carlos M. Moran, Secretary 
General, Inter-American Municipal 
Organization, Obispo 351, Havana. 








PAN AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER 
OPENS IN BOGOTA ON MAY 27 

The Inter-American Housing Re- 
search and Training Center, under the 
cooperative auspices of the 21 member 
countries of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, formally opened its doors 
in Bogota, Colombia on May 27. Head- 
ing the center is Leonard J. Currie, 
formerly teacher of design at Harvard 
University and one of Walter Gropius’ 
collaborative architects. Other staff 
members include experts on project 
planning and design and social and 
economic facets of housing; a librarian, 
who heads the scientific exchange serv- 
ice for disseminating information; a 
coordinator, who will maintain liaison 
with local agencies; and a field repre- 
sentative for Mexico, Central America, 
and the Caribbean who is stationed 
in Costa Rica. Anatole Solow, chief 
of the Pan American Union’s housing 
and planning division, is responsible 
for executing the project. 

Set up to conduct research and serve 
as a clearing house for all information 
on housing, the center will also train 
graduate students in the technical, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of low-cost 
housing. Each of the 21 participat- 
ing countries can send one trainee on a 
Pan American Union fellowship. 


UN HOUSING GROUPS MEET, 
REPORT, DISCUSS PROBLEMS 

The annual report of the housing 
subcommittee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe was reviewed by 
the ECE at its seventh session in 
Geneva, March 3 to 18, 1952. A draft 
resolution that would have made the 
subcommittee a full committee, direct- 
ly under the ECE instead of an arm 
of the industry and materials commit- 
tee, was tabled for lack of unanimous 
agreement. 

At its fall meeting, scheduled for 
September 1 to 6, the housing subcom- 
mittee will consider a report of the 
building research organizing commit- 
tee, which was set up after the 1950 
Geneva conference on building research 
(see February 1951 Journat, page 68 
and March 1951 Journat, page 87) 
to study ways of increasing inter- 
national cooperation in building re- 
search. 

A study on consumption of on-site 
man hours in house building in nine 
European countries was part of the 
agenda of the UN “working party” on 
technical problems when it met in 
Geneva in January (see March 1952 
JourNAL, page 97). The study tabulated 
results of a survey on the question, 
comparing results in the nine countries. 
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Research — 


series of “housing and people’ studies summarized 


At the end of 1951, almost 100 re- 
search projects had been contracted 
for under the research program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
In general, the largest portion of these 
projects has been devoted to technical 
subjects. Of the 58 projects started by 
the division of housing research in 
1950, for instance, 35 concerned such 
purely technical matters as structural 
components of houses, materials, heat- 
ing, and sanitation. Another 18 of the 
1950 projects covered economics and 
finance and one was a survey of hous- 
ing research, leaving four studies bear- 
ing on the social aspects of housing. 
Again, during 1951, the division, op- 
erating on a sharply restricted budget, 
focussed its sights on areas that prom- 
ised to contribute to the defense effort. 
This emphasis on technical subjects has 
left something of a gap in research 
activities oriented toward sociological 
studies: studies of the “housing and 
people” type. 

Filling this gap in some small meas- 
ure are several research projects under- 
taken by a number of private organiza- 
tions and universities without govern- 
ment backing—studies relating to non- 
technical aspects of housing and plan- 
ning. A few of the recently projected 
and completed studies of this type are 


reported below. 
HOUSING AND HEALTH 


A long proposed study on the rela- 
tionships of housing and health has 
been accepted as a project by the school 
of hygiene and public health of The 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 

First proposed in 1947 by the joint 
NAHO-American Public Health Asso- 
ciation Committee on Housing and 
Health to meet the need for a valid 
means of measuring the effects of hous- 
ing on health, the study has been de- 
layed by difficulties in getting financial 
backing and lining up adequate re- 
search facilities. Baltimore was sighted 
in 1950 as “a particularly favorable 
place in which to undertake [such] a 
project . . .” by committee chairman 
Bleecker Marquette. Mr. Marquette 
noted that “they have excellent co- 
ordination between the housing legis- 
lation enforcement section of the health 
department, the urban redevelopment 
set-up, and the housing authority. 
For years the city has been gathering 
vitally important data on morbidity and 
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mental ailments in the eastern health 
district, project of the health depart- 
ment and the school of public health 
in the university.” A detailed outline 
of the proposed study was, therefore, 
drawn up and presented to Johns Hop- 
kins, which has agreed to undertake 
the project. 

As currently outlined, the study will 
take five years and will involve meas- 
uring the effects of public housing on 
mortality and morbidity, on psychiatric 
problems, and on morale and organiza- 
tion of families moved into public 
housing from the slums. It is proposed 
that two groups of veterans families 
be used for the study. The experimental 
group will consist of slum area families 
accepted for public housing, who will 
be interviewed before moving into the 
project and after a period of residence. 
A control group of eligible veterans 
families from substandard areas who 
are not accepted will be used as a 
criterion for measuring changes that 
occur in the families that are moved 
into public housing. An _ estimated 
$250,000 is needed for the project and 
plans for getting the necessary financial 
support are in preparation. 

A committee of representatives of 
the university’s school of hygiene and 
public health, the Baltimore health de- 
partment, and the housing authority has 
been appointed to take responsibility for 


the study. Chairman of the commit- 
tee is Dr. W. Thurber Fales, research 
associate of the department of biostatis- 
tics, Johns Hopkins school of hygiene 
and public health. Dr. Fales is also a 
member of the statistics division of 
the Baltimore health department. Other 
committee members are: William G. 
Cochran, Dr. Paul V. Lemkau, Dr. 
Philip E. Sartwell, and Cornelius 
Kruse, all representing departments of 
the university; Morton Hoffman and 
Miss Sara Shuman, both of the re- 
search and statistics department of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 


LIVABILITY 

Another research project just getting 
under way is the American Institute 
of Architects’ study on space needs for 
adequate family life. Suggested by 
Henry D. Whitney of the AIA as an 
outgrowth of his articles on design 
standards in the JourNaL or Housine, 
written under the pseudonym, Maxim 
Duplex (see Journats for June 1950, 
page 202; July 1950, page 238; August 
1951, page 277; and December 1951, 
page 437), the study will survey the 
minimum space requirements for main- 
taining the American standard of liv- 
ing in both home and neighborhood. 

Purpose of the study is to provide a 
set of criteria for designing homes and 





he directed 


to be done. 





MORE RESEARCH RECOMMENDED 


The recently published report of 
Commission has the following recommendation to make: “That the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency be given continued and increased 
financial support in its housing research program. Federal housing 
and slum clearance programs should take the lead in applying the 
improved techniques and design developed by building research . 

This was the recommendation of the commission after it had looked 
over the building industry’s research set-up and saw that “the disor- 
ganization, low capitalization, localism, and conservatism which plague 
the building industry have discouraged research by the industry.” 

When President Truman created the commission in January 1951, 
t “to study the broader and longer range aspects of the 
nation’s materials problem as distinct from the immediate defense needs.” 
The commission has reported the findings of its study to the Presi- 
dent in five volumes titled Resources for Freedom. Housing comes into 
the picture in two sections of the report: in the first volume the in- 
dustry is surveyed in a general way; in volume four the technological 
development of the building materials industries is assessed in a state- 
ment showing progress to date and outlining areas where work is yet 
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planning neighborhoods, based on what 
American families actually need. Mr. 
Whitney, in his outline of the project, 
states the situation as follows: “. . . no 
generally recognized criteria exist 
which accurately describe the space 
and facilities essential to normal family 
living in America and apparently none 
are scheduled for preparation in the 
immediate future. The government has 
two sets of minimum livability require- 
ments (FHA and PHA standards) 
which conflict with each other and 
which are seriously inadequate when 
considered as defining essential areas 
and facilities in the home. . . 

“The present research proposal at- 
tempts to redirect attention to the hu- 
man and social ends of housing and 
neighborhood planning in the belief 
that this half of the problem is being 
seriously neglected today. . . There is 
a level below which a house or apart- 
ment will contain inadequate space to 
satisfy the normal living needs of any 
income group. This project proposes 
to describe this level in terms of 
families of different size and composi- 
tion and with appropriate regional and 
climatic variations.” 

As the proposal is outlined, the study 
would comprise four parts: 1—a survey 
of how people actually live, to de- 
termine systematically the minimum 
space requirements for family life; 2— 
definition of the minimum require- 
ments for families of different size and 
composition, taking into account re- 
gional and climatic variations; 3— 
preparation of prototype designs for all 
types of housing, incorporating the 
findings of the survey in as economical 
a manner as possible; 4—using these 
master designs to draw up typical site 
layouts, to demonstrate the maximum 
possible number of families per acre 
without sacrificing minimum family 
requirements for indoor and outdoor 
living space. 

At its May 26 meeting, the NAHO 
Board of Governors passed a resolution 
endorsing the study and authorizing 
the president to appoint Association 
representatives to an advisory or steer- 
ing committee for the project. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ATTITUDES 
Two University of Minnesota surveys 
on attitudes of residents of surrounding 
areas toward a new low-rent housing 
project have produced findings of con- 
siderable interest to housers and rede- 
velopers. Site of the surveys was the 
residential neighborhood immediately 
adjacent to Minneapolis’ new Glen- 
Dale housing project. First survey was 
taken shortly after the project was an- 
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Members of a Columbia University 
study tour are shown above as they in- 
spect a low-rental project of the Muni- 
cipal Housing Commission in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. In Louisville, and other 
large urban centers east of the Missis- 
sippi, the group made close-up studies 
of housing, city planning, and urban 
redevelopment during June and July. 

The tour, which included advanced 
students from France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, the United States, and Egypt, was 
in Chicago July 9-15 to visit the offices 
of NAHO, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, the International 
City Managers Association; to inspect 
the south side redevelopment area; and 
to visit examples of Frank Lloyd 





TOUR STUDIES URBAN HOUSING, PLANNING IN U. S. 





Wright’s work in the Chicago area. 

In a swing through the eastern, south- 
eastern, and midwestern states, the tour 
studied housing, planning, and rede- 
velopment methods and facilities. They 
visited the New York City area; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh; Baltimore; 
Washington, D. C.; the greenbelt 
towns; Richmond, Williamsburg, Nor- 
folk, and Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Knoxville, Norris, and Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee; Detroit; Toledo, and Cleveland; 
St. Louis; Milwaukee; and Urbana 
and Park Forest, Illinois. 

The tour was conducted by Profes- 
sor J. Marshall Miller of the Columbia 
University faculty (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 58). 











nounced in the spring of 1950; the 
second was made in June of this year 
while the 194 unit project was still in 
construction, with no units yet occu- 
pied. 

Prior to the first survey, plans for the 
project had been publicly announced, 
a meeting of the neighborhood as- 
sociation had been held at which the 
director of the housing authority de- 
scribed and explained the project, and 
a number of small meetings and public 
hearings had also been held. The sur- 
vey showed that the best informed peo- 
ple were those who had attended some 
of the meetings. Those who did not 
were generally ill informed about the 
facts of the project. According to the 
report of the first survey in the Octo- 
ber 1951 issue of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology: “The evidence is clear-cut 
that attendance at meetings where one 
hour presentations were made includ- 
ing visual aids followed by an hour- 
long question and answer period was 
more effective as a means of inform- 
ing the neighborhood than were the 





series of articles and editorials that had 
appeared piecemeal in the daily press 
for a period of several months.” 

Summarizing the findings and their 
implications, the surveyors noted: “The 
importance of adequate provision for 
essential and correct information can- 
not be emphasized too much, in the 
light of the very poor responses of 
persons in this sample. . . 

“This study does not provide any 
basis for planning the details of the 
sort of informational campaign appar- 
ently required to educate a community 
on such a controversial subject. It does 
suggest, however, that the ordinary 
mass media are not adequate for the 
job. . . It would appear that a num- 
ber of community meetings is desir- 
able, not only for providing correct in- 
formation but for mobilizing opinion.” 

The second survey shows that op- 
position has lessened considerably as 
the project has progressed from the 
planning stage through construction. 
While in 1950, for example, 38 per 
cent of the area residents were op- 
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posed to the project, only 31 per cent 
are now against it. Percentage of 
residents in favor of the project has 
risen from 39 per cent in 1950 to 45 
per cent in 1952. In 1950, 41 per cent 
of the neighborhood residents thought 
the project would introduce “undesir- 
able people” into the area; in 1952 
only 28 per cent still cling to that idea. 
Thirty-five per cent of those inter- 
viewed in 1950 thought property values 
would drop; 28 per cent still felt that 
way last June. However, the percent- 
age of those who felt values would be 
unchanged has risen from 50 to 60. 
Some 28 per cent of home owners 
in the area were on record as plan- 
ning to*move because of the project 
when it was started in 1950; now only 
12 per cent say they will leave the area. 


STUDENT SURVEYS 

Initial reluctance of the sociology de- 
partment of Howard University in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama to participate in 
surveying redevelopment areas in the 
city underwent considerable change as 
students undertook the work and 
reaped the benefits of their experience. 

In the fall of 1951, the Housing Au- 
thority of Birmingham District _ re- 
quested help of students in the uni- 
versity’s sociology department in mak- 
ing a survey of three city slum areas. 
The university was reluctant to pro- 
vide the aid because of the controversial 
nature of the program and uncertainty 
as to how school participation would 
be received by the community. Six 
students, however, were chosen to sur- 
vey the three areas to determine oc- 
cupancy and housing characteristics. 
Another two students gathered data 
on health and social conditions in the 
area, based on records in the health, 
social service, and welfare departments 
and court house files. As a result 
of the increased interest of students 
in their work and favorable comment 
from the community, the head of the 
sociology department has said: “I shall 
welcome every opportunity to have 
my students assist . . . in the future.” 


VOLUNTEER GROUPS 

“The importance of the volunteer- 
group approach in building a new com- 
munity spirit, integrated with construc- 
tion of new public housing, is a sub- 
stantial one which should not be over- 
looked.” This is the conclusion of a 
Purdue University professor acting as 
consultant on a population analysis of 
a substandard area in a midwestern 
city — an area whose residents were 
to be rehoused in public housing. Prob- 
lem was to determine the best way of 
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integrating these families into the new 
community. After analysing the area, 
it was decided to use a group of volun- 
teer women to teach the former slum 
area residents how to use and care 
for their new dwellings. 

A group of volunteers was secured 
and they taught project residents how 
to cook on new gas stoves, how to care 
for painted walls, to clean porcelain, 
dispose of waste materials, and care 
for lawns. Rehoused persons were also 
urged to join community organizations 
and participate in their activities, with 
the result that where prior to moving 
only a few of the family heads had 
belonged to organizations, after five 
years of project residence, an average 
of 32 per cent of the men and 46 
per cent of the women belonged to 
some community group. 


RACIAL INTEGRATION 

For more than a year, the Universi- 
ty of Chicago committee on educa- 
tion, training, and research in racial 
relations has been sponsoring a project 
designed to show the relations of 
white and Negro families living to- 
gether in a housing development and 
to show changes in relationships over 
a period of years. Using Rockefeller 
funds, the study is being carried out 
with the cooperation and consultation 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, one 
of whose developments is serving as 
the site of the study. Heading up the 
project is Bernard Rosenthal of the 
social science department of the uni- 
versity. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the study is felt to be the tech- 
nique being used. From the time it 
was first occupied, Negro families were 
placed in the project according to a 
pattern: no such families to a floor; 
one to a floor; two to a floor; three 
to a floor. Purpose of this selective 
placement was to make possible study 
of the effects of proximity on race bias 
and change in racial attitudes. All 
families were given exhaustive ques- 
tionnaires to answer, both before mov- 
ing into the project and several times 
thereafter, over a period of months, to 
measure attitude change. These ques- 
tionnaires were designed to get at the 
sources of racial bias and to try to 
correlate it with other attitudes and 
personality factors. 

To watch attitudes in operation, the 
study has employed observers, spotted 
around the project. These people — a 
janitor, no longer there, who was also 
a professional psychologist, and stu- 
dents employed part-time specifically 
to watch interactions of children—all 


record their observations. 

Preliminary findings of some phases 
of the study have already been re- 
ported at local conferences and others 
are scheduled for release in the fall. 
The study still has an indeterminate 
time to run, ‘however. 


URBAN AREA STUDY 

Termed one of the most comprehen- 
sive of all studies of urban areas, an 
English survey of a few years ago, 
Willesden and the New Towns, has 
come up with a number of findings 
that can be used to advantage by 
American planners as well as British, 
according to Richard Dewey of the 
University of Illinois. 

After a brief introduction and histo- 
ry of the area surveyed (the Willesden 
borough of London), the study reports 
on housing conditions, social relation- 
ships, extent of use of social facilities, 
employment and journey to work, and 
attitudes on movement to a new town. 
Here are some of the findings that 
Mr. Dewey feels might give planners 
pause. 

The Willesden area was found to be 
not at all a community of neighbor- 
hoods and its residents were found to 
be generally not neighborly. Most of 
them had friends outside the area and 
many did not even recognize that they 
were Willesden residents. Asked about 
what kind of neighbors they preferred, 
most of them voted for a single class 
street, as opposed to mixing the eco 
nomic classes. 

It was found that recreational facili- 
ties were used most by young, single 
men and greatest use was made by 
those who had to travel no more than 
15 minutes. Among all the various 
facilities, only the dance hall and thea- 
tre were used extensively by those who 
had to travel more than 15 minutes. 

According to the survey, the journey 
to work becomes definitely undesirable 
when it exceeds 30 minutes. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the Willesden 
families preferred single family or semi- 
detached houses. 

Those who wanted to move preferred 
the outskirts of London or areas out- 
side the city entirely and around half 
of them would move to a new town 
if they could. 

Mr. Dewey’s conclusion on the Wil- 
lesden study is that “the supporters of 
the neighborhood-unit principle of ur- 
ban planning or redevelopment find 
both challenge and support of their 
views . . .” but “most students of 
American urban communities can find 
profit in both the approach and the 
findings of this study of Willesden.” 
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THE DEMOCRATS 


Their Platform reaffirms past policies by saying: “We 
pledge ourselves to the fulfillment of the programs of 
private housing, public low-rent housing, slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, farm housing and housing research 
as authorized by the housing act of 1949. 

“We deplore the efforts of special interests groups, 
which themselves have prospered thru government guar- 
antees of housing mortgages, to destroy those programs 
adopted to assist families of low-income.” 

Further: “We strongly urge federal rent control in 
critical defense areas and in the many other localities 
still suffering from a substantial shortage. 


Their Candidate for President, Governor Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois, has said: “You don’t have to approve the 
principle of public housing or the idea of government 
subsidies for some at the expense of everyone to recognize 
that without public housing it is generally conceded that 
only a limited and unsatisfactory answer to the slum 


WHAT DO PLATFORMS, CANDIDATES SAY ON HOUSING? 


THE REPUBLICANS 


Their Platform has only this, contained in a section en- 
titled “Small Business in a Free Economy,” to say about 
housing: “We will oppose Federal rent control except in 
those areas where the expansion of defense production 
has been accompanied by critical housing shortages. With 
local cooperation we shall aid slum clearance.” 


Their Candidate for President, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, has not so far committed himself on the sub- 
ject of housing. Conjecture as to his attitudes toward 
public low-rental housing has been based on his known 
opposition to “paternalistic” government and to subsidiza- 
tion in any form. Eisenhower has said: “If all Ameri- 
cans want is security, then they can go to prison. They'll 
have enough to eat, a bed and a roof over their heads. 
But . . . we owe it to ourselves to understand the nature 
of the times and not trade the principles that made this 
nation great for some panaceas dished out by a bureau- 





problem can be expected.” 


when he first entered Congress. 





Their Candidate for Vice-President, Senator John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama, has supported housing since 1936, 


ing since entering Congress in 1946. 


crat sitting in an easy chair in Washington.” 


Their Candidate for Vice-President, Senator Richard Nixon 
of California, has consistently voted against public hous- 
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MASSACHUSETTS UPS VETERAN AID, 
WIDENS REDEVELOPMENT ACTION 

Two bills on housing were recently 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature. 
One of them extended the 1948 state 
aided veterans housing program by 25 
million dollars, making a total of 225 
million dollars of such funds now avail- 
able. 

The other bill provides for state guar- 
anteed loans, but no subsidy, for hous- 
ing occupied by families displaced by 
public improvements, including rede- 
velopment projects, highways, schools, 
etc. Such housing may not be occupied 
longer than 18 months by any one 
family and at the end of five years 
must be sold. The same bill contains 
a provision permitting the establish- 
ment of separate redevelopment author- 
ities, which can be established only 
with the written consent of the housing 
authority in a given community, hous- 
ing authorities having formerly been as- 
signed the redevelopment function. 


CONNECTICUT AUTHORITIES NOT 
BOUND BY LOCAL REFERENDA 

Local housing authorities in the state 
of Connecticut are not bound by local 
referenda registering either approval or 
disapproval of public housing, accord- 
ing to a recent opinion of the attorney 
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general of that state. The issue arose 
last fall when Bristol citizens voted 
that the people of the city should be 
consulted through a referendum before 
any state or federal housing projects 
were started in the city. They then 
voted against accepting a $750,000 state 
grant for a moderate-rental project. 

The attorney general bases his opin- 
ion as to the invalidity of such ref- 
erenda on various rulings that cities 
and towns in Connecticut have no in- 
herent powers. As governing bodies, 
their powers are limited to those specifi- 
cally granted them by the state legis- 
lature, according to the attorney gen- 
eral’s ruling. Local housing authorities, 
by action of the Connecticut legislature, 
have full control over all public hous- 
ing except that used specifically for 
veterans, over which control may be ex- 
ercised by cities or towns. Hence, the 
ruling says, “the powers and duties 
of the local housing authorities, which 
include determination of necessity and 
desirability of additional housing, can- 
not be curtailed or extended by the 
vote of a municipality, inasmuch as the 
powers of the housing authority are 
bestowed upon it exclusively by the 
legislature.” 





MISSOURI LEGISLATURE CHANGES 
COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY LAW 

A bill passed by the Missouri legis- 
lature May 29, will allow counties of 
more than 400,000 population to re- 
quest federal aid for housing through 
county authorities. The minimum pop- 
ulation for counties enabled to make 
such requests for federal aid was 
formerly 600,000. St. Louis county and 
Jackson county, which includes Inde- 
pendence and Kansas City, Missouri, 
are the only two counties in the state 
large enough to be affected by the new 
bill. Anticipating creation of a St. 
Louis county housing authority, a re- 
quest for federal aid for that county 
was expected to be made when the bill 
went into effect 60 days after its passage, 
on July 29. 


STATE, LOCAL HOUSING NOW 
QUALIFIES FOR FHA INSURANCE 

Among the housing bills passed 
and signed by the President in 
late June was one authorizing FHA 
mortgage insurance to aid in finan- 
cing the sale of permanent multi- 
unit housing projects built with state 
or local financing primarily for veterans 
use. Mortgage insurance on the units 
cannot exceed 85 per cent of the mort- 
gage property of $8100 per family 
dwelling unit, with maturities not to 
exceed 25 years. The new law, an 
amendment to section 610 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, is similar to that 
previously enacted to finance the sale 
of Lanham Act projects. 
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BUFFALO... 


that’s where NAHO members 
Will be 


OCTOBER 14-17 


at 
NAHO’s 19th ANNUAL MEETING 











Sights to see— 
NIAGARA FALLS 


plus... 


1022 units of low-rental housing under’ construction by 
Suffalo Municipal Housing Commission 

2442 

3443 units under management 

2400 units in site planning and early development stage 


Left below is 616 unit, state aided project due to be opened 
during conference. Row housing unit sketched is part of 
212 unit, federally aided project now under way. Lower right 
is 772 unit Commodore Perry Homes, opened in 1940. A 
462 unit extension to the Homes is now in the planning stage. 














The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 








This page appears in the Journal for the first time, at the recommendation of the NAHO 
Commissioners Committee, under the chairmanship of the Reverend Leo A. Geary of 
Buffalo. The committee would welcome suggestions as to content for the page and as to 
ways of getting widespread reading of it by commissioners. 





Three basic responsibilities of a hous- 
ing commissioner, says Ray M. Nut- 
ting, commissioner of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, are: (1) to make sure that his 
authority has a sound personnel policy; 
(2) to make sure that his organization 
has a sound purchasing policy; (3) to 
make sure that he (or she) is an “au- 
thority on the authority”’— to be sure 
to be fully informed on the local, state, 
and national program. 

Mr. Nutting’s analysis of the com- 
missioner’s job was carried in full in 
the July issue of the Journat, page 245. 

The Macon, Georgia, housing au- 
thority found the article of such in- 
terest, it had copies made for all of its 
commissioners. 


The question of a housing or rede- 
velopment commissioner and _ the 
Hatch Act is up for review by the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Past rulings of the commission 
have held that a commissioner, just as 
a paid staff member of a public agency, 
may not run for political office or en- 
gage in political activity. Commissioner 
Alexander J. Matturri of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Newark has 
not accepted the equity of this ruling 
and is now running for a seat in the 
United States Congress for the 12th 
district of his state—and has not re- 
signed from the authority. Since com- 
missioners serve without pay and en- 
gage in housing and redevelopment 
activities as a public service, Mr. Mat- 
turri is not convinced that he should 
thereby be subject to rulings that apply 
to paid public employees. 


The Republican and Democratic party 
platforms differed in their treatment 
of housing. On page 276 of this issue, 
both platform planks are quoted. 


Many authorities are celebrating their 
15th anniversary this year, since 1937 
marked the beginning of the public 
housing program in most communi- 
ties, following passage of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. NAHO’s 
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Public Relations Committee is suggest- 
ing that this occasion might be a good 
one to hold “open house”—to issue a 
special booklet about the past 15 years 
of a local program — to conduct a tour 
—in short, to sponsor some kind of 
function or re-ac- 
quaints the public with the authority’s 
program and its accomplishments. 


presentation that 


Are “problem families” among your 
tenants on the increase? Is there an 
epidemic of vandalism on the part of 
- broken windows, 
damaged trees and lawns, chalked walls 
and walks, tampering with equipment 
and supplies? Many authorities seem 
to be encountering problems of this 
kind on a scale beyond all past experi- 
ence. New York City’s famous park 
and parkway builder, Robert Moses, has 
noted such an extraordinary increase in 
vandalism in parks and public buildings 
that he has recommended a $25 fine for 
all minors “caught in the act.” Among 
housing authorities, a solution some 
of them have been trying is to turn for 
aid, for the first time, to the commu- 
nity’s welfare agencies, health officials, 
court officials, family service bureaus — 
and they are finding out, for the first 
time, what the benefits and limitations 
of these services are. NAHO’s Board of 
Governors has recognized the need 
for a much better understanding be- 
tween housing and welfare officials and 
has authorized the revival of a previ- 
ous Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. The committee will take a 
look at these family problems and de- 
linquency problems and try to de- 
velop a basis for joint housing and 
welfare action. The committee should 
begin to operate some time this fall. 


project youngsters 


NAHO membership dues for com- 
missioners have been reduced to $5. 
On the recommendation of the nation- 
al Commissioners Committee, the 
Board of Governors in May established 
a $5 membership fee for commission- 
ers whose authorities hold agency mem- 
bership in NAHO. The usual $10 
active membership fee, of course, con- 


tinues to apply for commissioners 
whose authorities do not hold such 
membership. Want a supply of appli 
cation forms sent to you? Just write 
the NAHO office in Chicago and 
folders and forms will be sent out 


in any quantity, from 1 to 1000. 


The Commissioners Committee of 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council 
has begun a NAHO membership cam- 
paign among all commissioners in the 
six states in the council area: Arkan 
sas, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The commit- 
tee in that region is convinced of the 
mutual advantages to the Association 
and to commissioners of much more 
widespread participation in NAHO ac- 
tivities by local authority commission 
ers. Under the vigorous leadership of 
Wesley D. Sonderup of Galveston, the 
committee is out to distribute 1000 
pieces of NAHO literature. 


All the talk about high-rise, low-rise 
buildings (see the July JournaL oF 
Hovustnc) has made it obvious that we 
need some figures as to the relative 
costs of both constructing and main- 
taining these two types of buildings. 
There are those who believe that the 
management and maintenance costs of 
detached, single family housing could 
be kept so low that any higher con- 
struction cost could be offset. Are 
there figures prove the case? 


Good reading on general housing 
problems is available in Two-Thirds of 
a Nation, by Nathan Straus. Mr. Straus 
was the administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority from its in- 
ception until 1942. His book empha- 
sizes public housing problems but re- 
lates public housing to the general 
housing picture. “Guest” authors in 


the book cover such special subjects 
as prefabricated housing and the Brit- 
ish housing and town planning pro- 
gram: both of them excellent presenta- 
tions. The book sells for $4 and is avail- 
able from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








“To pipe the gathering of the clan...” 





To me, the most important crystal- 
lization of all the elements that sup- 
port the goal of adequate housing for 
America is NAHO’s annual conference. 

There are many types of benign and 
progressive citizens who support the 
housing program—social workers, civic 
leaders, informed members of Congress, 
mayors, city officials, architects, clergy- 
men ... and those of us who are actual- 
ly employed in the field. The one great 
opportunity to demonstrate our united 
endeavor and our vitality is our annual 
conference. The diverse nature of our 
delegates, the far-flung distances from 
which they come, and the varied in- 
terests they display within the housing 
field—all these characteristics of those 
who are in attendance make our annual 
conference an effective national sound- 
ing board for the vigor, the health, and 
the high professional level of the hous- 
ing movement. 

But all of our preparations, all of our 
careful selection of program items and 
program participants, and all of our 
back-breaking efforts to perfect the 
physical arrangements for such a con- 
ference are in vain unless there is a 
large and an enthusiastic attendance. 
We have no stirring pibroch with 
which to pipe the gathering of the clan 
except your conscience and your good 
will. May we assume the presence of 
both attributes in an overflowing meas- 
ure? 

There are, it seems to me, four 
values, at minimum, that come from 
attendance upon the annual conference. 

Inspiration 

First and foremost, a good confer- 
ence should bring us a large measure 
of inspiration. Don’t discount its value! 
In these days of a curtailed national 
program and discouraging defeats in 
local referenda, we need a thorough re- 
birth in the original crusading spirit 
that first galvanized the housing move- 
ment into action and created the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. A “fifth 
column” of defeatism and apathy seems 
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to have infiltrated some of our one-time 
stout warrior ranks. Oh, I know the 
propensity of some of our cynical 
philosophers to belittle the value of 
emotion but any responsible historian 
can make a good case for the role of 
inspiration in the story of human his- 
tory—that exultant, leaping courage, 
born of a conviction that one’s cause 
is right, that can override herculean bar- 
riers and survive crushing defeats. 
Seriously and soberly, every effort will 
be made to bring before you major 
speakers equipped to sound the clarion 
call of constructive advance, of progress 
and courage. 


Information 
Second, a good conference should 
bring you information — valuable in- 


formation, practical information, useful 
information. Not only are we striving 
to make the program worth while from 
a standpoint of purely technical and 
factual information but from a stand- 
point of deeper verities and truths. 
Those of us who love the cause of hous- 
ing are concerned that perhaps our 
ineptitude in public relations may stem 
from ill chosen or even erroneous basic 
assumptions. We intend to raise a lot 


of questions about our basic assump 


tions in the September Journat and 
then to submit them to the crucible of 
discussion at the conference. Perhaps 
we have always regarded the housing 
program too much as an isolated social 
crusade and have not correlated suf- 
ficiently with other trends, concepts, 
problems, and currents in the 20th cen- 
tury American scene. What do you 
think? What information can you give 
or use in formulating the proper 
philosophy for the housing program? 
You can’t help us forge a more effec- 


tive perspective if you're not there— 
in Buffalo, New York, on October 
14-15-16-17. 

Organization 

Third, a good conference should give 
you an opportunity to exercise your 
thought, your voice, and your franchise 
in guiding the destinies of your organ- 
ization. You will recall that in the first 
editorial I was privileged to write as 
your president, I stressed the fact that 
this is your organization. We are a 
growing concern and a growing or- 
ganization has problems—problems of 
constitution, rules and _ regulations, 
policy and action. The annual business 
meeting is your business meeting: we 
have no system of proxy votes. 

And incidentally, since the organiza- 
tion is yours—so are its financial prob- 
lems. We want our exhibit space filled 
to capacity. It is one of the conference's 
prime sources of income. Have you 
ever lifted a finger to help? Honestly, 
have you? 

Fraternization 

Finally, a good conference should 
bring everyone an opportunity for a 
delightful fraternization—a chance to 
see our fellow laborers in the vine- 
yard. The competency and integrity of 
many of our respected public housing 
leaders is proverbial. For me, there are 
so many among our membership whom 
I love and respect that to see them once 
a year, to exchange experiences and 
gain strength from a knowledge that 
our problems are mutual and universal, 
to gather inspiration from older and 
wiser leaders, and just to “shake hands 
and visit”—all these pleasant privileges 
make a valuable ancillary contribution 
to our conterences. 

On to Buffalo 

Will I see you in Buffalo? I hope so. 

Inspiration, information, organiza- 
tion, and fraternization — these are 
yours if you attend the 1952 confer- 
ence—that is if you attend with en- 
thusiasm, interest, and a professionally 
constructive attitude, Millions of Ameri- 
cans are still condemned to live in 
squalid and substandard homes. An 
alert private enterprise intelligently sup- 
plemented by urban redevelopment and 
public housing is needed to solve the 
problem. What better pibroch do you 
need to pipe the clan together? 

On to Buffalo! 

Clarence C. Klein, August 1952 





Buffalo, New York 





NAHO’S 1952 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
October 14, 15, 16, 17 


Hotel Statler 
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Association News 





SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
DRAWS BIGGEST CROWD 

Two luncheon sessions, the annual 
dinner, and meetings on topics rang- 
ing from termites to commissioners 
were all fully attended by the more 
than 200 housers and redevelopers at 
the Southeastern Regional Conference 
in Asheville, North Carolina on June 
15 to 18. Registered delegates totalled 
290, including commercial exhibitors. 
Wide interest in the meeting, largest 
in the region’s history was signalled 
by a turnout of more than 50 people for 
each of the two 8 a.m. breakfast ses- 
sions sponsored respectively by the Re- 
development and Technical and Main- 
tenance Sections. 

Delegates heard a number of chal- 
lenging and informative talks at the 
well rounded general sessions, which 
were held consecutively to allow every- 
one to attend all meetings. Subjects 
included a summary of methods of 
stimulating tenant applications; tips 
on such technical and maintenance 
items as termite control, valving of 
underground and interior piping, and 
leaking walls; the problems and op- 
portunities of the redevelopment pro- 
gram and a progress report on rede- 
velopment; and the role of the hous- 
ing authority commissioner. In addi- 
tion, Clarence Klein, national presi- 
dent, and PHA Commissioner John 
Taylor Egan spoke at luncheon sessions 
and Edward F. Barry, chairman of the 
Memphis Housing Authority, ad- 


dressed the dinner meeting on June 17, 
at which prizes donated by the 15 com- 
mercial exhibitors and the regional 
council were distributed, with a dance 
climaxing the evening. 































































New officers elected at the June 18 
business meeting are: PresipeNtT—R. K. 
Creighton, Chattanooga; Vick-Prest- 
pENt—Henry Johnson, Asheville, Exec- 
uTive CommitreeE—Wailliam F. Baker, 
Florence, Alabama; /. 1]. Blanford, New 
Bern, North Carolina; Henry Cohen, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; Frederic 
A. Fay, Richmond; W. K. Gilbert, Can- 
ton, Mississippi; Sidney P. Goodman, 
Williamson, West Virginia; Eric Hill, 
Johnson City, Tennessee; Oscar Jen- 
nings, Henderson, Kentucky; Emil 
Nordstrom, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
and M. B. Satterfield, Atianta. 

The council also adopted a number 
of resolutions at the business meeting. 
It took a stand against the Public Hous- 
ing Administration ruling on selection 
of bond counsel and urged PHA “to 
withdraw its directive and allow a re- 
turn to the former, well established 
practice of local housing authorities 
selecting their own bond counsel.” 
Other resolutions pertained to social 
security legislation, more expeditious 
administration of Title I by the di- 
vision of slum clearance and urban re- 
development, and an invitation to the 
Southwest Region to hold a joint an- 
nual conference in 1954. 





POTOMAC 
At its last meeting, the Potomac 
Chapter elected Stanley Baruch of the 


National Security Resources Board 
chairman for the coming year. Other 





The incoming 
and outgoing 
presidents of 
the South- 
eastern Regienal 
Council are 
pictured left. 
Outgoing 
president 

N. H. Dosker 
is at the left; 
incoming 
president 

R. K. Creighton, 
right; in the 
center is 
Henry Johnson, 
new vice-presi- 
dent of the 
council. 















officers are: Vice- CHaiRMAN— Mrs, 
Olive W. Swinney, National Capital 
Housing Authority; SecreTary—/ames 
G. Banks, District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency; TREASURER 


—Phil A. Doyle, division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment, 
HHFA; Executive Commirree—Mrs. 
Hilda Cloud, Washington Housing 
Association; Jacob L. Crane, HHFA: 
Mrs. Anya F. Smith, PHA; Earl von 
Storch, National Capital Housing Au 
thority. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Annual meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter was held on April 
25, when the following officers and 
executive board members were elected: 
Presipent—Charles W. Doud; Vici 
PresiDeENt—George Kersting; Treas 
urER—Richard L. Coor-Pender, all three 
from the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles; Secrerary—Mrs. 
Captola Chandler, Housing Authorities 
of the County of San Bernardino and 
the City of Needles; ComMitTrEE MEM- 
BERs—Howard Sweeting, Los Angeles 
authority; and Elvin O. Snider, San 
Bernardino. 


MONTANA 
The executive committee of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council 


met jointly with the Montana Chapter 
at its annual meeting on June 21 in 
Butte. Members of the chapter attended 
the committee meeting and then held 
their annual meeting, attended by the 
executive committee. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 

A series of slides that constitute the 
tenth annual report of the Renton 
Housing Authority formed a major 
portion of the June 18 meeting of the 
Columbia River Chapter in Portland. 
Showing of the slides was conducted 
by Don Humble, executive director of 
the Renton authority. 


CHICAGO 

On June 30, the Chicago Chapter 
held its final meeting of the year. Presi 
dent Klein was a guest at the 
meeting and spoke to the group about 
the importance of grass roots support 
and activity in NAHO, in order to 
strengthen both the Association and 
the housing program nationally. Before 
adjourning for the year, the nominat- 
ing committee presented its slate for 
new officers and accepted nominations 
from the floor. A mail ballot to name 
the new chairman and nine members 
of the executive committee is currently 
being circulated, with the results to be 
announced within another month. 
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PUGET SOUND FEATURES MAINTENANCE 








PUGET SOUND 

“Let’s Take a Look at Maintenance” 
was the theme of the Puget Sound 
Chapter’s July meeting at Seattle’s High 
Point project. The all-day session, with 
more than 100 in attendance, began 
with 15 “on-the-spot” demonstrations 
of maintenance equipment and _ tech- 
niques. In the picture above George 
J. Dever, Jr. (far left), superintendent 
of maintenance for the Seattle Hous- 
ing Authority, who arranged the ex- 
hibits, shows one of the groups who 
viewed the demonstrations how the 
authority’s new Ferguson “30”  trac- 
tor and “Rotavator” work in a small 
area. Equipment is used to turn up 
hard ground for replanting poor soil 
areas. Next to Dever is William 
Schellenberger, superintendent _ of 
maintenance for the Everett Housing 
Authority, and in the driver’s seat is 
SHA maintenance man Thomas 
Woodward. 


GREAT LAKES 

The Great Lakes Chapter enter- 
tained national President Clarence C. 
Klein at a buffet supper meeting in 
Detroit on July 2. Some 60 chapter 
members and guests attended, some of 
whom travelled as much as 100 miles, 
to hear Mr. Klein discuss the need to 
develop a housing profession in order 
to combat the opposition to public 
housing. His remarks on the necessity 
for clarifying the philosophy of the 
housing program stimulated discussion 
of ways of achieving such a clarifi- 
cation. A training program was one 
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answer that the chapter came up with 
and to develop a program a five man 
committee on training was appointed. 
This committee will work closely with 
the already organized public relations 
committee. 





5 ; 
Beat? ¥ 


FLEXIBLE LIVING SPACE OFFERED 

BY MOVABLE WALL PARTITIONS 
Movable wall partitions, offering 

flexibility of living and sleeping space, 

will be a feature of 5000 of the 16,000 

homes Levitt and Sons are buiding in 


‘brand new Levittown, Pennsylvania. 


The movable walls will be made of 
a new laminated wood paneling called 
Novoply (see February 1952 Journat, 
page 68). 


MODULAR PRODUCTS MAKERS 
LISTED IN NEW DIRECTORY 
Architects who'd like to know where 
to find building materials in modular 
sizes—all measured in multiples of the 
4-inch “module”—will soon be able 
to get a directory from the American 
Institute of Architects that lists manu- 
facturers by location and _ product. 
(Incidentally, ail of the brick and tile 
made in Texas and Oklahoma is now 
modular.) Sets of slides illustrating 
good building practices with these 
modular materials are already available 
(Continued column one, page 282) 


PORTABLE HOUSE— 
(Continued from page 270) 

interest rates will be set at 4.75 per 
cent. 

Built and financed by the govern- 
ment, the same 100 unit project could 
self-amortize 43 per cent of the origi- 
nal investment in 10 years by taking 
advantage of 2.75 per cent interest rates 
available to the government. A private 
operator, buying the project from the 
government, could amortize the rest 
of the investment in 124, more years, 
with rentals, operating costs, and other 
items the same as set forth in the 
other financing plan. 

Using these or numerous other pos- 
sible financing plans, the self-amort- 
ization is dependent finally upon the 
soundness and durability of the port- 
able houses. Some of the houses tested 
in the trial runs met FHA standards 
and are already under its mortgage 
insurance program. Some, built espe- 
cially to take rough, jolting travel, even 
exceed in-place housing standards. 
Other houses tested used materials or 
techniques not yet passed on or tak- 
en up for consideration by FHA. “In 
any case,” Ralph Kaul says, “the tests 
indicate that relocation is not incon- 
sistent with structural soundness and 
durability. ‘a 


House Types 

The type of housing that came out 
of the HHFA trials is described in 
pictures and text on pages 263-266. 
Four of the houses are made of some 
form of demountable _ prefabricated 
panels, some of wood, most of ply- 
wood. Two are made with hinged, 
folding walls that spread out from a 
central mechanical core. The other 
three left the factory ready, or near- 
ly ready, for occupancy. 

Manufacturers of the units were not 
as geographically well balanced as 
had been hoped. Five are located on 
the west coast (four in California, one 
in Washington), two are in the mid- 
west (Illinois and Missouri), and only 
one is located on the eastern seaboard 
(in Massachuetts). Since the “market 
ing range” for portable units of this 
type is considered to be about 100 
miles from the point of manufacture, 
there may be parts of the United 
States that cannot be served with the 
units unless additional companies 
come into the picture, or the eight 
companies who showed their houses 
to HHFA open branches in other parts 
of the country. 

The table on page 262 shows how 
the costs run on these units, what their 
floor areas are, what it costs to re- 
locate them. 
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from HHFA “at nominal cost” for 
teaching architectural students modular 
coordination. 

The AIA directory of manufacturers 
will accompany a booklet reproducing 
sample modular working drawings, se- 
lected to demonstrate effective use of 
the modular system. 


FREE LUMBER INSPECTION 
GIVEN SOUTHERN PINE USERS 

If any local authority in the southern 
pine marketing area feels doubtful 
about the unfinished southern pine 
lumber to be used in new construction, 
it can get free inspection of the ma- 
terial by applying to the Southern Pine 
Association. The inspections, intended 
to aid local housing authorities in se- 
curing compliance with lumber specifi- 
cations, should be requested only 
when there is reasonable doubt about 
lumber, PHA suggests, and, ideally, 
while the lumber is still on a car sid- 
ing or on site. 

If southern pine is already built in 
past the point of replacement, though, 
and inspection reveals it is not up to 
specification, the local authority can 
still get an adjustment on the contract 
price or demand reinforcement for poor 
structural pieces. 


BLOTCHING OF MASONRY STOPPED 
BY TESTS OF BUILDING MATERIALS 

Tests for salt content in brick and 
mortar should be required in contract 
specifications as a way of avoiding et- 
florescence, a gray-white blotching that 
mars masonry surfaces. Properly fol- 
lowed, these tests, as laid out in PHA 
guide specifications, give assurance that 
finished walls will not be blotched by 
evaporating water. Good building 
methods add further safeguards against 
efflorescence. Brick-mortar joints should 
be completely filled, highly plastic mor- 
tar used, and bricks should be wet 
down before laying, to lower their 
absorption rate. 


LONG-LIVED WOODEN GUTTERS 
CUT CRITICAL MATERIAL USE 

Roof gutters made of wood cut down 
critical material usage in building, a 
recent HHFA booklet points out. Prop- 
erly protected by lead-in-oil paint or 
other wood preservatives, wooden gut- 
ters give long, satisfactory service. As 
proof, HHFA offers the case of a 
wooden gutter still sound and service- 
able after 110 years when removed from 
the White House in the 1927 renova- 
tion. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS LAST LONGER 

WHEN NAILED RIGHT, TESTS SHOW 
Proper nailing is a prime factor for 

deriving long service from hardwood 
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HOUSING IS PEOPLE 








NOTED ITALIAN-AMERICAN POET 
JOINS CHICAGO PROJECT FAMILY 

Since the first week in July, when 
he moved into the project, Lathrop 
Homes in Chicago has _ sheltered 
Michele Paine, nationally recognized in 
Italy for poetry written in the Calabrian 
dialect. On his seventy-fifth birthday 
last October, Calabrian Writers, a 
magazine published at Cosenza, Italy, 
devoted an entire issue to Paine’s life, 
with articles by 25 of Italy’s leading 
literary figures, all praising Paine’s 
work. The poet came to this country 
in 1891 and has lived in Chicago since 
1926. His activities curtailed by failing 
health, Paine is now dependent on his 
old-age pension. He lives in Lathrop 
Homes with his wife and an invalid 
daughter. 


NEW YORK PROJECT RESIDENT 
HAS HER NEW NOVEL PUBLISHED 
New York City’s Williamsburg 
Houses is another project with a lit- 
erary set, or a writer, at least, of its 
own. Florence Axelrod, who lives at 
Williamsburg with two sons, has re- 
cently had a novel, The Mystery of 
Destiny, published by Pageant Press. 


“GARDENS” MORE THAN A NAME 
TO COUPLE IN MUNCIE PROJECT 
John Marcus, 81, and his wife, 80, 
are foremost among the gardeners at 
the Middletown Gardens project in 
Muncie, Indiana. The old couple works 
4200 square feet of the 13 acres set 
aside at Middletown Gardens for tenant 


garden plots. Retired farmers, the Mar 
cuses can many quarts of vegetables 
for their own winter eating and give 
liberally of fresh vegetables to their 
neighbors who lack green thumbs. H. 
L. Carr, project manager, arranged that 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus be given a unit 
directly across from the garden plot 
before gardening season opened this 
spring. 


BOY SCOUT AWARDS FOR HEROISM 
GO TO WILMINGTON PROJECT TRIO 

Three young heroes living in 
Wilmington, North Carolina public 
housing projects were last year awarded 
silver Boy Scout figures for saving the 
life of a 12-year-old boy who went be- 
yond his depth in a local lake. Sum- 
moned by the drowning boy’s com- 
panions, one of the youths dived into 
the lake and brought him to shore. 
By the time a second member of the 
trio found help, the rescuer and his 
other companion had revived the 
drowning boy by artificial respiration. 
Award of the silver figures was made 
by the Boy Scouts of America. 


YOUNG PHILADELPHIAN RECEIVES 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 

A young resident of Richard Allen 
Homes in Philadelphia was last fall 
awarded a scholarship to Lincoln Uni- 
versity, one of five such to go to 
residents of Philadelphia. Award of 
each scholarship was based primarily 
on high academic standing. 





flooring materials, according to results 
from year-long tests made by the Maple 
Flooring Association. Bad nailing, 
conversely, results in unsatisfactory 
service and short life from hardwood 
floors. 


TRUSSED RAFTER HOMES SAVE 
CONSTRUCTION TIME AND COST 
Trussed rafter construction, eliminat- 
ing all interior load-bearing partitions, 
allows quicker installation of flooring, 
wiring, and plumbing than when par- 
titions have to be circumvented or cut 
through. More than 100,000 garden 
apartments and homes, manufacturers 
say, have been built with trussed raft- 
ers, which are available in prefabricated 
units for quicker construction methods. 


VERMICULITE PLASTER WALLS 

CUT FLOOR SPACE USED BY HALF 
From 40 to 60 per cent of floor space 

used for partition walls is saved by 

vermiculite plaster construction, manu- 

facturers of the lightweight aggregate 


say. Using new techniques, the vermicu- 
lite walls are made in solid plaster 
partitions 2 or 244 inches thick. Plas- 
ter made from vermiculite halves the 
dead weight for sand plaster wa'ls of 
the same thickness, claims say, and 
gives greater fire resistance and better 
sound insulation 


PAVED PLAYGROUNDS DANGEROUS, 
STUDY SHOWS; SAND IS SAFEST 
Asphalt, concrete, or other paved 
surfaces, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration warns, should never be used 
under playground equipment. Hard 
surfacing of any play area is discour- 
aged by PHA as the result of a study 
made by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation on the surfacing of recreation 
areas. Paved surfaces decrease mainten- 
ance, PHA says, but the difference is 
not worth the serious injury or death 
of a single child. The study, showing a 
startling increase in accidents, includ- 
ing deaths, found the safest playground 
surfaces to be sand, dirt, sand mixtures, 
tankbark, turf, and sawdust. 
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Income Re-examinations... 


should they be conducted in tenant’s home 


or at the office? 





Reproduced below are statements on both sides of the above question. These 


statements 


were part of a report of the Tenant Selection Committee of NAHO's Southwest Regional 
Council, distributed during the council's annual conference this spring for the use of 
new housing authorities in the region. Copies of the full report are available on request 
to the chairman of the committee, Paul A. Flowers, Tenant Selection Supervisor, Housing 


Authority of the City of San Antonio, 400 Labor Street, San Antonio 3, 


Texas. 





THE HOME 


Ora Belle Rollow 
Tenant Selection Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock 


On January 1, 1952, the Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock adopted an experimental plan calling for all 
terviews for re-examination to determine eligibility for con- 
tinued occupancy to be conducted in the home. 

This task is performed by the housing manager of each 
project on a continuing basis, assuming that approximately 
one-twelfth of the tenants will be re-examined each month. 
The housing manager combines this duty with that of making 
the annual inspection of the apartment and its equipment. 
The manager goes to the interview equipped with the fol 
lowing forms to be used when necessary: 

1—Application for continued occupancy 

2—Agreement for paying rent balance 

3—Apartment inspection shect 

4—Service requests 

5—Notice of intent to vacate 

As a result of the success of our first calls, the Little Rock 
authority has adopted the plan as a permanent operating pro- 
cedure. 

Our Findings 

After three months performance, this authority has found 
that: 

1—The interview can be conducted in an unhurried and 
uninterrupted manner with but a single -purpose—to give 
and get information regarding the tenants eligibility for con- 
tinued occupancy. 

2—Tenants are more at ease during the interview in the 
home than when taken at the project office. 

3—Tenants seem to appreciate this evidence of added in- 
terest in their welfare. 

4—Tenants are more cooperative in supplying the needed 
information in the familiar surroundings of their homes. 

5—The housing manager finds himself more curious and 
interested in the family when he is removed from the pres- 
sure of the busy office. 

6—The housing manager becomes better acquainted with 
the family in this relaxed and free interview. 

7—It is more convenient to witness records needed to verify 
income in the home. 

8—The home visit reveals a need for transferring families 
to larger or smaller apartments suitable to the family size and 
composition. 

9—The home visit provides a check on equipment, often 

(Continued page 292) 
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THE OFFICE 


Hazel A. Johnston, 
Housing Manager, 
Housing Authority of the City of San Antonio 


The Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock has pre 
sented a plan for combining the annual re-examination of 
each tenant with the annual inspection of each apartment 
and its equipment. This dual feat is accomplished by con 
ducting the re-examination interview in the tenant’s home. 
The plan has worked successfully in its first three months 
of operation but how are the following problems solved? 


How About This? 

What would happen when the tenant got a raise? Or his 
wite went to work? Or great aunt Matilda moved in? When 
the neighbors finally complained that he was getting by with 
something and you investigated, you know what he would say: 
he was just waiting for the manager to come back! 

How would you decide which part of your trip was more 
important—re-examination or inspection? Both can’t be done 
at the same time and have both be completely satisfactory. 
The manager would have to take a maintenance man along. 
What does he do while you are talking to the tenant? Does 
he stand around and wait till you’re through with Part I, 
re-examination? Or does he start Part II, inspection? No 
housewife is going to give full attention to answering ques 
tions when someone is snooping through her kitchen. 

Seldom is there a place to sit and write comfortably. Mother 
has to dispose of the baby, who is crying because he needs 
attention. The other children, usually sticky, are entranced 
with you and want to sit in your lap. The mother is ill at 
ease—and the manager is far from having an unhurried and 
uninterrupted manner. 

It is doubtful that the tenants are more at ease at home 
than in the office. When you insist on coming into their 
homes, they are suspicious. They are embarrassed over the 
way they are dressed when you arrive. Their apartment 
happened to need cleaning. Or you knocked just when the 
housewife was beating up a cake. You may be unhurried but 
she will definitely feel interrupted. 

From our experience, if the manager visited unannounced 
in order to preclude the tenant’s “arranging” for a visit, 
numerous trips would be necessary to find many tenants at 
home. Even if an appointment were made in advance, many 
tenants would still fail to be present at the appointed time 
and would utilize their customary ingenuity in fabricating 
plausible excuses. 

In many tenant families, both the husband and wife work 
during normal office hours. Are managers put on a 24-hour 


(Continued page 292) 
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SCRAP MATERIALS LOWER 
BARRICADE BUILDING COSTS 





Ingenuity can cut down material 
costs almost to nil for parking bar- 
ricades, enclosures for garbage cans, 
and other barriers needed on project 
grounds. Faced with the need for bar- 
ricades and also with a supply of value- 


less discarded water heaters that it 
had to dispose of, the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Vallejo, California 
solved both problems by using the old 
heaters as barrier posts as pictured 
above. The heaters were sunk into holes 
dug by a tractor equipped with a post- 
hole digger amd auger attachment. 
Such machines permit evenly spaced 
holes of uniform depth and blade at- 
tachments allow for variations in the 
diameter of holes. 

Another source of barricade material 
is telephone and power companies. 
In many cities these companies have a 
supply of discarded wooden poles, out- 
moded by newer equipment or replaced 
because of rotting at the base. Many 
such poles are sound for the greater 
part of their length and most are al- 
ready creosoted and of ideal size for 
barrier posts. Usually obtainable for 
little more than the effort of hauling 
them away, these poles make neat, 
long-lived barricades when selected for 
size, cut to proper length, and painted 
or whitewashed. 


SOD CAN GIVE NEW PROJECTS 
CHEAP, READY-MADE LAWNS 
Complete lawns were set into a new 


project in Clallam County, Washing- 


ton this spring by the use of sod. 


Cutting the sod from dairy pasture 
land in the area with a sod stripping 
machine, a local contractor delivered 
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Hints te the Maintenance Man 


it to the project in strips. The sod 
was then rolled to an even surface over 
previously fertilized and graded lawn 
areas, all at a cost of 30 cents per square 
yard. The county authority points out 
that the constant vigilance necessary 
to keep dogs, children, and careless 
grownups off newly seeded grass was 
avoided, as well as the expensive labor 
it takes to raise a lawn from seed. 


ALERT PREVENTION PROGRAM 
CAN ELIMINATE FIRE THREAT 

An alert maintenance man can elimi- 
nate much of the fire hazard in a 
housing project by regular inspection 
and constant preventive efforts, Milt 
Schroer, structural engineer in the Pub 
lic Housing Administration’s oper- 
ations engineering branch, suggests. 

Instant readiness of fire fighting and 
safety devices is a primary requirement 
in any fire prevention program. Fire 
hoses and hydrants, alarm and sprin 
kler systems, and fire doors should be 
checked regularly, and thoroughly, for 
effective operation, Mr. Schroer says. 
Soda and acid fire extinguishers should 
be emptied and recharged at least once 
a year. Posted on the shop bulletin 
board, a check list serves the mainte 
nance man as a reminder of inspection 
dates and items to be inspected. 

Spontaneous combustion, among the 
most common causes of fire, can easily 
be prevented by proper care, Mr. 
Schroer further states. Floor sander 


waste bags, filled with wood and var- 
nish powder, both highly combustible, 











MAINTENANCE 
COURSE OFFERED 


Five days of intensive training 
in housing maintenance will be 
offered in Chicago September 15 
through 19 by the Institute of 
Real Estate Management, Wash 
burne Trade School, and the Chi- 
Board of Education. The 
course is open to public housing 
employees. Sixty dollars in tuition 
fees pays for courses in plumb 
ing; painting and decorating; 
plastering and lathing; and heat- 


cago 


ing, combustion, and electricity. 
Apply for further information to 
the Institute of Real Estate Man 
agement, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3. 











should be emptied promptly. The same 
is true of vacuum cleaner bags, though 
to a lesser degree. Mr. Schroer warns 
against storing this waste, especially 
from sanders, in tightly confined 
spaces, and against throwing it on fires 
in furnaces and incinerators: chances 
are it will explode, he warns. Loose 
paper, trash, and rags saturated in oil, 
polish, or turpentine should not be al 
lowed to accumulate. 

Faulty insulation on electric wiring; 
stoves too close to inflammable walls; 
leaky water heaters—all are sources of 
hazard that regular inspection, and 
thoughtful preventive maintenance can 
eliminate, Mr. Schroer summarizes. 
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| _ Selected 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





SUMMARY OF THE 1951 HOUSING-REDE- 
VELOPMENT YEAR; BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
1951 LITERATURE. June 1952. 32 pp., 
plano. Has been distributed free to agency 
and active members; $1.00 for associate and 
nonmembers 

A summary of the progress made in hous- 
ing and redevelopment during 1951. High- 
lights of the year, including production, costs, 
financing, government programs, defense 
controls, reserach, regulatory measures, rent 
control, and international events are covered. 
Included are sources of statistics on housing, 
selected standard references on housing, new 
books and pamphlets, and periodicals cover- 
ing housing. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





THE HAMPTON ROADS COMMUNITIES 
IN WORLD WAR Il, by The Hampton 
Roads-Peninsula War Studies Committee, 
College of William and Mary. 1951. $6. 
330 pp., illus. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

The William and Mary committee, after 
studying the impact of World War II upon 
the Hampton Roads communities, makes a 
report in this volume with the intent of 
rendering assistance in understanding and 
meeting war problems not only to com- 
munities around Hampton Roads, but to 
other war-affected localities as well. 

To be reviewed. 


HOUSING MARKET BEHAVIOR IN A DE- 
CLINING AREA, long-term changes in in- 
ventory and utilization of housing on New 
York’s lower East Side, by Leo Grebler. 
1952. $4.50. 265 pp., charts. Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

One of the publications of Columbia 
University’s Institute for Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies, this book surveys the 
real estate market in a New York slum area 
for the past 50 years, showing how the num- 
ber and type of housing units has changed, 
along with their use, value, and ownership, 
and what effect these changes have had on 
the area’s social groups. 

To be reviewed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR 1953. Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
Second Congress, Part 2. 1037 pp. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Contains record of hearings before House 
subcommittee during which controversy 
over size of the 1953 fiscal year public hous- 
ing program began. Informative material as 
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to congressinoal attitudes toward all pro 
grams of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1953. Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, United States Senate, Eighty-Second 
Congress, Second Session. 1401 pp. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Report contains over 100 page record of 
the May hearings on housing appropriations 
before the Senate subcommittee, following 
House action on housing appropriations, most 
of which were drastically cut. 


MORTGAGE FINANCING. Hearings Before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Eighty-Second Con- 
gress, Second Session, a round-table confer- 
ence on current problems with respect to 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgage 
financing. 134 pp. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Excellent source of informed comment on 
home financing and on the housing situation 
as of early 1952, which was then in a con 
siderable state of uncertainty. Major questions 
asked during the hearings were: (1) shall the 
VA interest rate go up; (2) shall FNMA 
authorizations be upped? 


SUGGESTED LAND SUBDIVISION REG- 
ULATIONS, prepared by division of research 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Federal Housing Administration. 
1952. 65 pp., illus. 45 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Manual prepared to assist those charged 
with community planning and _ building, 
based largely on the studies, experience, and 
considered judgment of authorities in this 
field. Desirable objectives and a suggested 
regulatory manual of subdivision standards 
and methods of procedure for local use are 
presented, with a bibliography of references 
to further aid in this work. Definitions, pro 
cedure, design standards, required improve- 
ments, plats and data, variances, and allied 
requirements of desirable land subdivision 
regulations are included. Appendices to the 
text present FHA data sheets on subdivision 
exhibits and protective covenants, a compre- 
hensive bibliography of sources furnishing 
land subdivision information, and a list of 
HHFA and constituent agencies that may be 
consulted for assistance in land subdivision 
planning. 


COMPARATIVE DIGEST OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PROVISIONS OF STATE PLAN- 
NING LAWS relating to housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban redevelopment, prepared by 
the division of law, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, 1952. 80 pp. 55 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The report digests for each of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia all state 
legislation having to do with community 


planning. Also included is a comparative 
state-by-state chart of the principal provisions 
of such legislation. It is the first of a 
projected series of legal digests. Others are 
to deal with zoning, subdivision § control 
and urban mortgage loan restrictions. 


REFERENCE AND SOURCE MATERIAL. 
January 1952 edition of previously issued re- 
port. Unpaged. Public Housing Administra 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Longfellow Building, Washington 25, D.C 
A compilation of facts bearing on three 
phases of the housing problem: (1) housing 
needs, (2) economic and social costs of good 
and bad housing, and (3) answers to the 
question “who pays for public housing?” 


HOUSING—MASS PRODUCED, edited by 
Phyllis M. Kelly and Richard W. Hamilton. 
1952. 72 pp., illus. $1. Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Report of the foundation's 1952 conference 
on mass produced housing, recording the 
round-table dialogues of the prominent build 
ers who met with the conferees: Foster Gun 
nison, Albert Levitt, Fritz Burns, etc. (see 
February 1952 Journat, page 45). Plans and 
procedural charts on student projects reviewed 
by these experts are included. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
~—HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING BULLETIN NUMBER 5, 1951. 
112 pp., illus. $1.25. UN Publication No 
1951. IV.6. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Separate articles deal with community 
facilities in Israel, Sweden, the United King 
dom, and the United States. 


HOW OUR AGED FAMILIES ARE 
HOUSED, by Leonard Silk. Reprinted from 
Housing Research, Winter 1951-52. Available 
in limited quantity from the division of 
housing research, Office of the Administra- 
tor, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

An HHFA-sponsored study of housing 
conditions for old people, based on 1950 
census figures. 


STUDY ON CONSERVATION IN BUILD. 
ING CONSTRUCTION, by the Building Re- 
search Advisory Board. 1952. 107 pp. $2.50 
(Checks or money orders payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States.) Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Conservation measures for Saving strategic 
materials and costs based on a year-long study 
made by BRAB for the Defense Production 
Administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HOUSING AND 
BUILDING REGULATIONS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA, by Spencer D. Parratt and R. John 
Tresolini. 1952. 66 pp., mimeo. $5.00. The 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 Saa- 
som Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
When Philadelphia sets to work on the 
drafting of a new housing code, made pos 
sible under its new home rule charter, it 
will have available in the above report a 
detailed analysis of its existing laws, en- 
forcement agencies, and procedures. Authors 
of the report earlier worked on an HHFA 
research project under which the building 
regulations of 20 cities were studied. In the 
words of the president of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, the organization that 
sponsored the study: “We are confident that 
the report and its recommendations will prove 
helpful to the city government in carrying 
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out the transition from confusion to con- 
solidation, a task which, while fraught with 
difficulties, represents an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for housing improvement. . .” 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF FI- 
NANCING HOUSING IN EUROPE, pre- 
pared by the Industry and Materials Division, 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
1952. 270 pp., mimeo; graphs included. UN 
document E/ECE/IM/HOU /38 — IM/HOU 
WP.1/11 Rev. 1. United Nations, New York, 
New York. 

This volume contains a thoroughgoing re- 
port of housing finance methods used in 13 
countries, including Russia, the United King- 
dom, Scandinavia, and most of Western 
Europe. Two sections deal with general con- 
clusions on problems and trends in housing 
finance, and with a comparison of methods. 
The third section treats the 13 countries in- 
dividually. 


HOW BIG IS THE HOUSING JOB? Divi- 
sion of Housing Research, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 1951. 17 pp. 15 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
mB < 

Explains the sources, significance, and 
methods involved in HHFA’s computations 
of the size and scope of the housing job faced 
by the country in the coming decade. It is 
much the same material as a booklet by the 
same name published in 1949 but it has been 
revised to adjust current housing goals to the 
defense needs ot the country. 


REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1951. 1951. 44 pp. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

A report on expanding production 
family farms, including a summary of what 
has been accomplished under the farm housing 
title of the Housing Act of 1949 and a 
summary of payment records on housing 
loans. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HOUSING 
OF MINORITIES. 1951. 60 pp., mimeo. 
Racial Relations Service, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25. D. C 

Covers books, pamphlets, periodicals, con- 
gressional hearings, and bibliographies per- 
taining mostly to literature published on the 
subject between 1933 and mid-1951. Some 
material is listed that does not deal directly 
with housing but that may be useful in con- 
sidering racial factors. 


THE TIME BOMB THAT EXPLODED IN 
CICERO, by Charles Abrams. 1951. Reprinted 
from the November 1951 Commentary. 
Available free from the New York State Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Housing, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 

The Cicero race riot of June 1951 is 
analyzed by Charles Abrams, lawyer and 
housing consultant, in this article. Mr. 
Abrams, though he centers his article on the 
events of the Cicero (Illinois) riot, points out 
that “its more ominous aspect is the growing 
use of legal processes to flout civil rights” and 
that the Cicero riot was only the most recent 
phase in the development of such processes. 
He cites formal housing policy of real estate 
interests and of the federal government that 
have furthered housing prejudice. He calls 
for a full-scale drive to change both the con- 
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ditions of segregation and the attitudes of 
prejudice that further such riots; a direct moral 
and educational attack; a stop to “slum clear- 
ance” until housing can be supplied for dis- 
placed families; and creation of new non- 
segregated communities. 


CAN OUR NEIGHBORHOODS BE SAVED? 
by Robert E. Merriam. 1951. 21 pp. Alder- 
man Robert E. Merriam, 1463 East 55th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Alderman Merriam, who is chairman of the 
Chicago city council committee on housing, 
presented the contents of this booklet as a 
speech before the City Club of Chicago late 
last year. In it he outlines what steps he con- 
siders necessary to arrest the growing blight of 
Chicago and stop the flight to the suburbs. He 
tells what steps the mayor and the city council 
must take, what neighborhood and civic groups 
must do, what the plan commission must 
do, and what various city departments must 
do to bring action to the conservation and 
rehabilitation program of the city. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING—1951, by Ira S. 
Robbins. 1951. 25 cents. Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, Inc., 20 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Cooperative housing under section 213 of 
the National Housing Act, administered by 
the Federal Housing Administration, is dis- 
cussed in the September 1951 issue of the 
CHPC Housing News, reprint of which 
is available as noted above. Mr. Robbins 
points out what is being done under the 
“213 program” in New York, how it is 
being done, the controversies and problems 
that have arisen over the type of financing, 
and raises a number of questions about the 
program. 


HOW TO TEST FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS 
OF RENTAL HOUSING PROPERTIES. 
1951. 22 pp. plano., graphs. Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

A discussion of relationships of income 
to expenses, cost per family unit and monthly 
gross rentals at various expense ratios, esti- 
mates of value and capitalization rates, and 
other factors in determining the financial 
soundness of rental housing properties. Pur- 
pose of the booklet is to give information to 
test the soundness of a proposed rental housing 
project and to give information whereby pro- 
ponents may estimate the maximum insurable 
mortgage likely to be obtained. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
LANGUAGE OF AUDIT REPORTS, by 
Laura Grace Hunter. 1951. 41 pp., plano. 
30 cents. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Miss Hunter, who is report editor for the 
corporation audits division of the General 
Accounting Office of the federal government, 
has written this pamphlet to attempt to 
get her fellow workers to prepare audit re- 
ports that are readable and minus the “gob- 
bledygook” of so many government (and 
private) publications. Although the booklet 
is written particularly for the improvement 
of the language of audit reports, the informa- 
tion is applicable to other typés of reports 
and could well be used as a guide by local 
housing authorities for written material of 
many types. 


MEASURING YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
a Guide to Research Problems, Methods, and 
Findings, by Herman D. Stein. 1952. 48 pp. 
$1.25. National Publicity Council for Health 





and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Avenuc, 
New York 10, New York. 

Mr. Stein explains practical ways to mea 
ure the effectiveness of public relations pro 
grams, for organizations large and small. 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? Balti- 
more Redevelopment Commission. 1952. 
16 pp., illus. Free on request to the commis- 
sion, 407-A Municipal Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 

For each of the two redevelopment projects 
that the commission is now getting under 
way, a specially prepared pamphlet was madc 
up for distribution to the families to be 
“cleared” from the sites. The pamphlets ex 
plain in simple, friendly terms the why, 
where, and how of the relocation procedure 


WHAT EVERY LANDLORD AND TEN- 
ANT SHOULD KNOW. 1951. 12 pp. 10 
cents. Citizens’ Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

A guide for apartment owners and tenants 
that sets out the rights and obligations of 
both landlord and tenant. It outlines such 
rights and obligations in relation to mail, 
lighting, garbage, cleanliness, painting, fire 
protection, heating, plumbing, and _ repairs 
and tells how the tenant can report a com 
plaint. 


CREDIT FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION, 
by Edward H. Cushman. 1951. 19 pp. Edu- 
cational Department, The Surety Association 
of America, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 

Mr. Cushman, a Philadelphia lawyer, in a 
talk to the National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers, presented the material in 
this booklet. He explains the legal background 
of surety bonds on government construction 
projects, recounts experiences with such bonds, 
and makes some suggestions as to publicizing 
the advantages and need for surety bonds in 
government construction. 


HOUSING AND JOURNEY TO WORK, by 
Glenn H. Beyer. 1951. 19 pp., charts. Bulletin 
877. New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Results of a study of the housing and 
transportation problems caused by stepped-up 
defense activities in a given community. A 
portion of the study deals with comparisons 
between commuter and noncommuter families 
in relation to their houses. Another portion 
deals with the journey-to-work pattern of the 
commuter families and a study has been made 
of alternative arrangements for commuter 
families in a period of greater mobilization 
than the country is now in. 


FINANCING THE HOME. 1951. 12 pp., 
illus. 10 cents. Index Number Al. 3. Small 
Homes Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

A layman’s-level explanation of the in- 
tricacies of financing home purchase, whether 
via FHA, VA, or otherwise. 


PREFACE TO LIFE. 1951. 16 mm. film. 
National Institute of Mental Health, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

This film, which runs 29 minutes, shows 
the development of a child from birth and 
the influence that parents, friends, and teach- 
ers have in that development. It is suitable 
for showing to parents, teachers, child study 
groups, church and community organizations. 
The film may be borrowed from state mental 

(Continued column one, page 287) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A48 — MANAGERS, 
STAFF 

A large west coast housing authority, op- 
erating more than 10,000 units, has an- 
nounced openings for the following positions: 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director of Management—Duties include 
planning, organizing, directing, and coordi- 
nating all phases of management and main- 
tenance. 


Administrative Officer—Top level adminis- 
trative, executive, and personnel work; re- 
quires knowledge of PHA policies and pro- 
cedures and some acquaintance with budget 
preparation and control. 


Comptroller—Responsible for all account- 
ing and auditing functions and final prepara- 
tion of budget. 


Director of Procurement and Property— 
Responsible for all purchasing and _ con- 
tracting and for maintenance of central stores 
and property inventories. 


General Housing Manager—Oversees all 
operations and related activities of projects, 
selection of tenants, and rent schedules. 


Property Manager—Duties include the 
maintenance of central stores, property in- 
ventories, and accountability. 

Applicants are asked to reply stating ex- 
perience, age, education, salary requirements, 
and all pertinent information. 


A49—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

East coast housing authority with pro 
gram of over 3000 units and more under 
way recruiting for an executive director. 
Salary $10,000 minimum. Interested applicants 
should submit full details of experience and 
training to NAHO office. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W66, Male—REDEVELOPMENT 


Prefer Position as executive director or 
technical director of Title I program that 
requires imagination and technical ability. 
Qualifications: graduate degree and _ four 
years experience in housing and planning, 
including last two and a half years as tech- 
nical staff member of division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 


W67, Male, 48—DEVELOPMENT 

Twenty-one years experience as project 
planner, assistant director for development, 
and chief redevelopment planner. Registered 
architect with both bachelor’s and master of 
architecture degrees. Will consider any loca- 
tion. 








PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 286) 

health authorities or rented from 16 mm. 
educational film libraries. Available for pur- 
chase from United Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York, for $38.85 with a 10 
per cent discount to nonprofit groups. 
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for doctorate in urban ‘sociology. Currently 
engaged in finishing a one year research 
project on effects of nonresidential develop 
ments on adjacent older residential neighbor 
hoods. Project terminates this month. 


W69, Male, 28—RESEARCH, ADMINIS- 


TRATION 
canes . Interested in research and consulting on 
W68, Male—HOUSING RESEARCH , oun oo vis 
E 1dmuinistrative organization, planning, and 
Several years experience in economic and 


management. Experience includes setting up 
and tabulating surveys and studies on struc 
ture and function of the community, popula 
tion, and public opinion. Bachelor's degree 
in psychology; doctoral candidate in sociol 
economics and completion of course work ogy and social psychology. 


social research and statistics, including studies 
in real estate values, housing, population, 
labor economics, and public opinion survey. 
Training includes bachelor’s degree in 


THE AL YOUNG DEVELOPMENT... 


ONE OF TOLEDO’S BIG FHA PROJECTS 












Providing gracious living at lowest cost 
with over 200 value-packed homes like 
these, the Al Young project is one of 
the largest in Toledo, Ohio. Among the 
great quality features of the homes is 
ALFOL Building Blanket Insulation in 
ceilings and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95° of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection — and, the job costs less. Write on 
your letterhead to Dept. J-8 for our big Architect’s data book. 





REMEMBER — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. \ 


2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


ALFO List ssrscrve msinanon 


[ALFOL INSULATION « 155 E. 44th ST.,... NEW YORK 17,N.¥. | 
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Lightweight aggregates waterproofed 
by Fluresit Cement Waterproofing 
Powder make effective insulating ma- 
terials, according to the producer. 
While damp or waterlogged cement 
is a heat conductor, the same material, 
kept dry, prevents loss of heat through 
walls, floors, and roofs. Six pounds of 
the powder per sack of any portland 
mix is claimed to prevent absorption 
of moisture into hardened concrete, 
minimizing heat loss and cutting down 
the loosening action that seepage causes 
on paints, asphalt tiles, and linoleum 
laid over concrete floors. An increased 
volume of cement is said to be produced 
by the powder with no decrease in 
strength. 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 289. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 









Lower cost and quicker installation 
of plywood wall paneling are promised 
users of this new electric portable glu- 
ing unit by its distributors. Using a 
“spot-weld” instead of the nail or brad 
used in conventional methods, the new 
unit installs plywood wall panels in 
place “in minutes.” Fastening of the 
individual welds is said to be instan- 
taneous. Glue in intervening areas dries 
naturally after the welds are applied 
by the electric machine. Results on 
\%4-inch paneling compare favorably 
with those previously achieved by use 
of more costly %-inch material, it is 
claimed. 


GAS CONNECTOR—JOH-R3 

Flex, a flexible gas connector, reduces 
installation costs on gas appliances in 
mass _ installation, the manufacturer 
claims. Made of seamless brass tube, 
the freely flexible connector reportedly 
eliminates threading, measurements, 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 288 and 289. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 289 and send the 
coupon to the JourNat. 














elbow joints, and awkward working 
movements. It is said that one worker, 
equipped only with a wrench, can com 
plete an appliance connection in min- 
utes. Claimed to be leakproof and cor 
rosion resistant, the connection is fitted 
at each end with *%4-inch unions; other 
union measures are available for small 
er appliances. Lengths run from 
through 5 feet. 


ALL-IN-ONE KITCHEN—JOH-R4 





“A complete kitchen in 60 inches” 
runs the claim for this assembly. The 
21-inch wide stove, fitted with three 
burners, oven, and broiler, may be 
used separately or set flush against the 
sink and refrigerator combination, 39 
inches wide. The under-the-counter re- 
frigerator has a 4.3 cubic foot capacity 
and a height of 344 inches. Its hinges 
are offset so the door may be fully 
opened even when set against a wall. 











JOH-R9—Dry Wall Finishing Systems. 8 pp., 
illus. 

Booklet treats dry wall painting problems, 
offers solutions in three new methods. 


JOH-R10—The Installation and Care of 
Northern Hardwood Flooring. 8 pp. 

What to avoid for successful laying of 
hardwood flooring, outlined in layman’s 
language. Booklet deals with installation and 
maintenance of maple, beech, and birch 
floorings. 
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JOH-R11—Product Manual on Silaseal. 4 pp., 
illus. 

Booklet deals with need for and proper 
use of Silaseal, masonry water repellent that 
prevents white-coated 
crumbling of masonry through loss of water. 


JOH-R12—Phosphate Coating Chemicals and 
Processes. 12 pp., illus. 

Explains how to protect metal surfaces 
from rust and corrosion and painted surfaces 
from scaling by cleaning and chemical coat- 
ing. 


JOH-R13—Flexicore Erection Procedure. 4 
pp-, illus. 

Step-by-step explanation in picture and 
text of erection procedures with precast, hol- 
low concrete slabs used principally for walls 
and ceilings. 


“efflorescence,” a 


JOH-R14—How Can You Measure the Dura- 
bility of Window Shade Cloth? 14 pp., 
illus. 

Outlines standards for measuring quality 
of shade cloth, how to evaluate manufac- 
turers’ claims. 


JOH-R15—Save Fuel, Save Dollars. 20 pp., 
illus. 

Miniature reprints of placards portraying 
fuel conservation, originally featured at 
NAHO Technical and Maintenance Exposi- 
tion during the 1951 annual meeting in 
Washington. Explanations of heating problems 
in public housing; their logical solutions. 
JOH-R16—Invisible Warmth. 28 pp., illus. 

Convector heating systems described in text 
and picture, with copious data on various 
types of steam and hot water radiant heaters. 
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~ ‘New Maintenance Products 


FAUCET WASHER—JOH-R5 


The Belco ball bearing faucet washer 
is claimed to eliminate cutting action 
of washer against valve seat in faucets, 
thus doing away with one of the major 
causes of faucet wear. Made of naval 
bronze, with stainless steel ball bear- 
ings, the principle of operation is to 
relieve the washer from any turning 
action. Immediately the rubber faucet 
washer contacts the seat, the ball bear- 
ing goes into operation. The washer 


Eo ER me 


ea err: 


is designed to flush clean each time 
the faucet is operated. Savings as high 
as 90 per cent in maintenance costs 
have reportedly been made by using 
the washer in housing project and army 
camp tests. Conversion to the ball bear- 
ing washer can be made either by re- 
placing the whole faucet or by regrind- 
ing old faucets to receive the washer. 
A special machine, available through 
distributors, does the conversion job “in 
a very simple operation, requiring only 
a few minutes per faucet stem.” 


SPRING CONNECTOR—JOH-R6 





For work in finger-scraping connec- 
tion boxes and tight corners, and with 
too-short wires, the Scotchlok spring 
connector is said to provide a tight, 
permanent splice on single or multi- 
strand clectrical wires up to 10 gauge. 





NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-R1 Cement Waterproofer 

C1) JOH-R2 Plywood Welder 

() JOH-R3 Gas Connector 

C1] JOH-R4 All-In-One Kitchen 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
( JOH-RS5S Faucet Washer 

(] JOH-R6 Spring Connector 

[] JOH-R7 Semi-automatic Nailer 

C] JOH-R8 Cleaning Crystals 


NAME 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
288 and 289 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-R9 Dry Wall Finishing 
JOH-R10 Hardwood Flooring 
JOH-RI1 Silaseal Manual 
JOH-R12 Phosphate Coating 
JOH-R13 Flexicore Erection 
JOH-R14 Window Shades 
JOH-RI15 Fuel Savings 
JOH-R16 Invisible Warmth 
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Its use is suggested in circuit wiring, 
fixture hanging, and appliance hook- 
ups. Already lubricated and requiring 
no tools, the connector is screwed on 
the stripped wire ends with the fingers. 
A notched turning stem provides lev 
erage during application, then is snap- 
ped off to leave, according to the manu- 
facturer, a neat splice with no sharp 
ends. Plastic electrical tape is recom 
mended as insulation to provide a water 
and oil resistant splice. 


SEMI- AUTOMATIC NAILER—JOH-R7 


a 





Designed for use with pneumatic 
hammer equipment, the Fox Nailer, a 


new semi-automatic nailing _ tool, 
weighs only one pound for its six 
inches of length. It is made up of four 
parts, two of them moving in operation. 
A nail is fed head first into the muz 
zle of the nailer and driven by quick 
blows of an alloy steel plunger when 
the trigger is pulled. On overhead nail- 
ing this tool greatly reduces operator 
fatigue, according to the manufacturer, 
and cuts down nailing time on any 
job. The nailer, tested for over two 
years on west coast construction jobs, 
drives nails from 6 to 16 penny. One 
tool is said to have driven approximate 
ly 1.5 million nails without failure. 


CLEANING CRYSTALS—JOH-R8 
Almost instant emulsification of 
gummy soil and embedded dirt is 
claimed for Wall-Kleen Krystals. This 
nonabrasive, crystalline solution does 
not require the use of rubber gloves 
and is suitable for cleaning metal, 
wood, plastic, linoleum, and various 
masonry surfaces. “Hurts only dirt,” 
the manufacturer says. The cleaner 
has undergone practical trials in hospi- 
tals, food plants, hotels, and other in- 
stitutions, as weii as the usual labor- 
atory tests. One 50 pound drum pro- 
duces 800 gallons of workable solution 
for cleaning walls, floors, and other 
surfaces with heavy exposure to dirt. 
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E. W. BLUM 

has been removed as the executive director 
of the Heusing Authority of the City of 
Houston following investigation by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration into charges in 
the local press in mid-July of both personal 
and official irregularities of conduct. Mr. 


Blum had been with the authority since 


1942. 


LYMAN S. MOORE, 

city manager of Portland, Maine, and assistant 
administrator from 1942 to 1946 of the 
wartime National Housing Agency, died on 
August 4 following an emergency operation. 
Mr. Moore had been in Portland since leaving 
NHA in 1946. Previously he had been an 
assistant to the city manager of Kansas City, 
in the Office of Education in Washington, 
and for four years with the International 
City Managers Association, one of NAHO’'s 
neighbor organizations at 1313 East 60th 
Street in Chicago. 


DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW 
was awarded a World Health Organization 
medal and a prize of 1000 Swiss francs on 
May 12 during the fifth world health 
assembly in Geneva. The medal is presented 
in the name of the Leon Bernard Foundation. 
With Professor Bernard, for whom the prize 
is named, Dr. Winslow in 1921 helped or- 
ganize the health section of the League of 
Nations, which was the forerunner of the 
present WHO. Dr. Winslow recently prepared 
a monograph for WHO on The Cost of Sick 
ness and the Price of Health and this report 
opened the health assembly in Geneva as a 
general presentation of the economic value 
of preventive medicine. 

Dr. Winslow is the chairman of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of New Haven 
and a former president of NAHO. 


SIMON SOBOLOFF, 

counsel for the Housing Authority of Balti 
more City, has been named chief judge of 
the Maryland state court of appeals, to take 
office in December. 


HAROLD ROBINSON, 

former director of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board, has joined the staff of the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency in 
Washington. 


EVERETT G. HUMBLE 
has been named executive director of the 
Bremerton Housing Authority, succeeding the 
late E. C. Searle (see June JourNaL, page 
214). O. F. Rankin has been appointed 
assistant to the director. Both Messrs. Humble 
and Rankin have been with the authority 
for more than 10 years. Mr. Humble was 
formerly assistant executive director and Mr. 
Rankin held the position of housing manager. 
As NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council newsletter points out, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Humble to the top job at the 
Bremerton authority “probably makes him 
and Don Humble, executive director of the 
Renton Housing Authority, the only brother 
team in the nation heading LHA’s.” 
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The Inside Story 


of water heater corrosion 


Gloss-Surfaced- 
Steel Tank 








jaglas glass-surfaced steel tank is 
fully protected against rust. 


You can see how you save money when you buy an 
A.O. Smith Permaglas Water Heater. All the sparkling, 
clean hot water you want—yet there’s no replacement 
problem every few years! 

Though "Ruthless Rust” wrecks thousands of ordinary 
water heaters each year—he can’t touch a Permaglas 
because of its exclusive Four B. I. Protection. For your 
protection, get the full Permaglas story before you buy 
any water heater. It won't cost you a penny—it can save 
you plenty! 


COSTS NO MORE then ordinary water heaters! 


The ONLY water heater with Four B. I. protection, 
Four Basic Improvements by A. O. Smith: 
1. Glass-surfaced steel tank can't 3. Interior tank fittings shielded 


rust because glass can't rust from electrolytic action . . the 
cause of all corrosion! 

2. Absence of dissimilar metals 4. “Neutrolizer” ... the anti- 

inside tank! corrosion stand-by protector! 





For your copy of ‘Murder in the Tank’’ write: A. O. 


Ges, Electric and Smith Corp., Dept. JH-852, Kankakee, Illinois. 
LP-Gas Models. 
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Manufacturers also of A. 0. Smith GAS Con- @ e 


ersion Burners, Home-Heating Boilers, Warm 
Air Furnaces and Commercial Water Heaters. PERMAGLAS-HEATINGSPRODUCTS 








PAUL DULANEY, lature this year authorized it to have its own 
formerly with the Knoxville Housing Author- board. Mr. Pruitt and three other men have 
ity, has been named director of the Urban been named by the governor to the new 
Redevelopment Commission of Winston- board. 


Salem, North Carolina. 


DAVID H. EDDY 


E. E. PRUITT, has recently taken the position of executive 
manager of Beecher Terrace Housing Project director of the newly organized Charlotte 
in Louisville, was appointed in June by Gov- Redevelopment Commission. For the past 
ernor Lawrence Weatherby as a member of year he had been assistant director for re- 
the board of regents that will operate Ken- development of the Norfolk Redevelopment 
tucky State College in Frankfort. Previ- and Housing Authority and prior to that 
ously the college was operated by the state had held several positions with HHFA and 
board of education but an act of the legis- FHA in Washington, Chicago, and Richmond. 
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National Homes public acceptance by America’s 
new home buyers, evidenced by crowds standing 
in line at dealers’ open houses, offers proof to 
officials of housing projects that National Homes 
have: 


DURABILITY required for long term financing. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST essential for low- 


rent projects. 


COMPLETENESS — “package” method — re- 


ducing site labor to a minimum. 


QUALITY materials and superior design through- 
out, assuring comfort and satisfaction for 
every occupant. 


“National Homes prefabricated panels and 
structural parts are commended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine as advertised therein.” 
And recommended by over 37,000 de- 


lighted owners. 
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INCOME RE-EXAMINATION 


(Continued from page 283) 


The Home 


resulting in the saving of utilities and expensive repair and 
replacement costs later. 

10—The manager keeps up to date on general repair, main- 
tenance, and replacement needs of the apartment and _ its 
equipment. 

11—It affords the housing manager an excellent opportunity 
to review with the tenant the terms of his lease and housing 
authority policies. 

12—It atfords an opportunity to invite the tenant to offer 
suggestions for improvement of operation and better living 
conditions. 

13—Provides a cordial atmosphere in which to invite family 
participation in tenant and neighborhood activities. 

14—It atfords an opportunity to observe (a) good or bad 
housekeeping; (b) lack of adequate furnishings; (c) attitudes 
of family toward the housing authority, their neighbors, and 
each other; (d) other unusual conditions, such as “casual 
visitors” and “evidence of permanent guests”; (e¢) overcrowd 
ed conditions due to excessive furnishings or family composi 
tion; (f) children out of school; (g) neglected children; (h) 
good or poor care of equipment; (1) harboring ot pets; ()) 
other earmarks of good or bad tenancy. 


Plan Recommended 


We heartily recommend this plan to other housing author 
ities because: (1) it will assure the authority that the hous- 
ing manager will visit each of his tenants at least once during 
the year; (2) the plan results in a saving of the time and cost 
expended in reminding tenants to report for re-examination, 
repeat interviews for viewing records for verification or 
other reasons, taking action against the tenant for failing to 
report for interview. 


The Office 


basis? Such a program would entail the managers’ of large 
projects having to make several visits per day, in all kinds 
of weather, regardless of the inconvenience, etc., in order to 
meet the deadline. 

Office Visits 

If the tenant is told what information to bring with him, 
a single trip to the office should be sufficient. A list of the 
needed data is included in our letter requesting the tenant 
to come in for re-examination. It is doubtful that all of the 
information could be obtained in one home visit. Therefore, 
either the manager would have to make a second visit or the 
tenant would eventually have to come to the office. 

It seems to me the relationship between residents and the 
management office should be strictly a business arrangement. 
Interviews conducted in an office have more dignity than 
when made in the pseudo-social atmosphere of the home. 
Judging from my own feelings—and I have been both tenant 
and landlord—I feel that most tenants prefer to keep the 
relationship strictly impersonal. The majority of residents 
resent the numerous questions our policy requires them to 
answer; the plethora of regulations they must observe; the 
multitudinous rules by which they must abide. They think 
it they have cooperated tully and have abided by their lease 
agreements, they are entitled to the privacy of their homes. 
And I don’t blame them. 
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for double hung windows 


Diving is an art requiring perfect muscular con- 
trol. Double hung windows are products requir- 
ing perfect sash control for efficient operation. 
Only the UNIQUE Balance provides this control 
with the patented accelerated pitch spiral rod 
construction...renowned for workability and 
dependability the world over. A true counter- 
balance, not a friction device, the UNIQUE Sash 
Balance is fool-proof, rust-proof, and corrosion- 
proof. 

us 
] 
UNIQUE Balances need no readjustment 
or maintenance. Their first cost is their last. 
Their permanent strength assures consist- 
ent lifting power for the life of the sash. 
To architects, contractors, millwork men, 
and housing officials, UNIQUE is a syn- 
onym for sash balance perfection. Sell your 
customers the uninterrupted satisfaction 
which UNIQUE Sash Balances afford. 


Over 100 million in use throughout the world 
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UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 
25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-8 
New York 54, N. Y. 


Please send me detailed information 
on Unique Balances. 


Name Firm 





Address 





City 
© 1951 U. B. Co., Inc. 








